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HOW SHALL WE ELECT THE PRESIDENT? 


BY SAMUEL M. DAVIS, ESQ. 


8 this nation has again passed through the tribulations of a 
presidential election, the question is opportune, How 
shall we elect the president? It is to be regretted that we have 
entailed upon us the perpetually recurring scenes of angry 
political controversy and wild public excitement that have 
marked the close of each presidential term. These menacing 
evils have become so grave that peaceful citizens are beginning 
to tremble at the approach of the presidential election and 
business men hold their breath and curtail their operations as 
experienced mariners reef sail in anticipation of a coming 
storm. These results were wholly unlooked for by the authors 
of the provision that has proved to be so mischievous. On the 
other hand, the plausibility of the proposition to confide the 
selection of a chief magistrate to a council composed of ‘‘the 
wisest and best ’’ men of the nation, who should constitute the 
electoral college, seemed reasonable and evidently captivated 
the imagination, and in some measure disturbed the judgment 
of those sages of the Revolution to such a degree that they 
actually believed they should be able by this expedient to lift 
this presidential mundane question to a region far remote from 
the influence of strife and passion. 
This view seems to be correct from the fact that the con- 
temporary generations of their countrymen accepted this part 
of their work at the valuation put upon it by themselves, while 
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every other provision of the Constitution was the subject of 
very adverse and even condemnatory criticism and the accept- 
ance of the entire instrument, long doubtful, was finally 
secured only with great difficulty. This seems t» have re- 
ceived some commendation at least from those who noticed it at 
all. Had there never been any such thing as political parties 
in this country the practice might have corresponded more 
nearly with the expectation. There were no parties during 
Washington’s time, and at each election in which he was a 
candidate every elector gave him his vote. Party nomina- 
tions were first made in 1800. The electors, however well 
qualified to weigh and analyze in the candidate the qualities 
adapted to the state and to act with a judicious combination of 
all the reasons that were proper to govern their choice, shut 
their eyes, declined to take the trouble of analysis, and voted 
for their party nominees. Their successors have continued to 
do this in every election since. The members of the electoral 
college are thus reduced to the ridiculous attitude of mere 
automata. It is therefore evident that an amendment of the 
Constitution is to be desired in order not only to rid us of 
certain unquestionable defects in the instrument with reference 
to the election of the president, but also if possible to avert 
some of the evils which threaten the life and stability of the 
republic itself. 

The mere abolition of the electoral college would do nothing 
to avert these grave evils, and even serious dangers, which ex- 
perience has proved to us are of unavoidable recurrence under 
our present system in every closely contested presidential 
election. Among these evils may be enumerated the long- 
continued agitation and excitement of the public mind continu- 
ing for months together, the embarrassing interruption to the 
regular operations of business, the protracted anxiety on the 
part of multitudes, who have, or imagine they have, important 
interests at stake in the contest; the attempts to corrupt or 
intimidate voters or to exclude them from the polls ; the fabri- 
cation and circulation of false statements on the eve of election, 
and the perpetration of frauds upon the ballot-boxes. We may 
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add to these the disgraceful practice of trading votes, frequent 
among the low political wire-pullers of our large cities, transac- 
tions which are known in the slang of their own vulgar circles 
as ‘‘deals,’’ in which a manager accepts one of the candidates 
of the opposing party. for the sake of an equivalent in votes for 
another on his own ticket. And finally we may mention the 
degradation of the political press, which lends itself to the 
lowest abuse of opposing candidates. 

Another very grave evil is connected with these contests, 
viz., the obstruction that the question of the presidential 
succession interposes in the way of congressional legislation. 
On account of this the second Congress in every presidential 
term is in a great measure paralyzed for usefulness. In the first 
session of that Congress every measure of great and general 
interest is thrust aside on the ground that a presidential elec- 
tion is impending, and that any action may prejudice the 
prospects of the party responsible for it. The second session is 
equally unproductive for the reason that the presidential elec- 
tion has just taken place and all such questions must be left to 
the new administration ; thus the shadow of the approaching 
presidential contest benumbs the spirit of both parties alike, 
and deprives them of the courage of their opinions. Time is 
not the thing that is wanting, but courage, and it is a very 
serious fact which our people would do well to ponder, that, 
owing to the reflex action of our vicious system of presidential 
elections, the national legislature for two years out of every 
four is mentally incapacitated for the discharge of its proper 
functions. 

These are great evils, but there are still greater ones when we 
view the angry disputes that have arisen and are liable to con- 
tinue to arise over the final count, resulting from a real or 
asserted falsification of the electoral vote or from conflicting 
returns and duplicate certificates from the same states. The 
danger lies in the fact that the disappointed party may appeal 
to open violence in support of its claims and plunge the nation 
into civil war. This catastrophe nearly befell us in 1876, when 
we were saved mainly by the moderation and patriotic feeling 
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of the Democratic candidates. Providing the electoral system 
is to be retained in form as provided in the Constitution, 
legislation is necessary to secure the final settlement of con- 
troversy in regard to the result of the election in each state by 
judicial proceedings within the states themselves, so that the 
certificates forwarded to Washington shall be conclusive and 
nothing shall remain for Congress to do but to sum up the 
returns and announce the names of the successful candidates. 
Another evil, though possibly not so regarded by many, is 
that of the convention system. The operation of the conven- 
tion system is somewhat as follows: An irresponsible body, 
not known to the Constitution or the laws, the creature of a 
usage only, and organized by an action in primary assemblies, 
of probably not a tenth part of the people, assembles in some 
great city. Some of the delegates come with positive instruc- 
tions from the principal cabals which appoint them to secure 
the nomination of a particular individual, who may or may not 
be a person of national reputation. There are other delegates 
not so positively fettered, but they are under the operation of a 
device called ‘‘the unit rule,’’ where the whole vote of the 
delegation is thrown by a majority of its members — an 
ingenious plan for suppressing the voices of the minority of the 
delegates in the final count of the votes in the whole conven- 
tion. The assembly is usually convened in some very large 
building which admits of enormous crowds in its galleries, and 
these crowds, composed of the most heterogeneous material, 
even partake of some of the characteristics of a mob. It has 
not seldom happened that wise deliberation and conscientious 
action have been impossible under such circumstances, and it 
has sometimes happened that the presiding officer has been 
unable to distinguish between the decisions of the body itself 
and the decisions of the surrounding vociferating and excited 
galleries in the discussions, differences, conferences, bargains, 
and combinations that take place out of the sittings of conven- 
tions. If money is not used and used in large sums to buy 
votes, these bodies have been belied for many years. The 
great probability is that for the last twenty years in the 
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nominating conventions of both of the great political parties, 
money has been the factor. The staple of the argument that is 
openly pressed for this or that candidate for the nomination is 
his ability to carry this or that state, which is supposed likely 
to be the battle-ground, or one of the battle-grounds, of that 
election. The ‘‘ pivotal states,’’ as they are denominated in the 
political jargon of these occasions, sometimes make the nomi- 
nation turn upon consideration. 

Real qualifications and merit for the office are oftentimes lost 
sight of and conditions and considerations in the past history of 
a public man mean much in his favor or against him, providing 
it is thought that he has the best chance to capture the 
‘‘soldier’’ vote, or the ‘‘Irish’’ vote, or the ‘‘German’”’ vote, 
or the ‘‘negro’’ vote, or the liquor interest, or the working- 
man’s interest, throughout a long list of diversified prejudices 
and passions which are supposed to sway the impulses of the 
masses of different localities or sections at the times of the 
quadrennial ballot for the president. Almost nothing is heard 
of the substantial grounds on which the public character of a 
statesman ought to be able to challenge public confidence. 
Very little is heard of the qualities which should fit a man for 
the office. Nearly the entire force of a great political party is 
expended in calculating the elements which go to make up 
what is called the ‘‘strength’’ of the different candidates. It 
would be quite difficult to give an accurate definition of this 
strange quality of political strength. It certainly excludes a 
man’s personal qualifications and includes his assumed availa- 
bility, which is one way of naming some subtle capacity to win 
more votes in the election than any one else. There is no doubt 
so long as the convention system of nominating is continued 
that the quality which is universally understood as ‘“strength”’ 
is an element of some importance. It cannot be doubted for a 
moment but that if one were to follow out the whole process of 
one of these nominations and the working of the whole 
machinery and then compare it with the manifest designs and 
intention of the electoral system, he would be convinced that if 
the framers of the Constitution could have foreseen the practical 
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result of their system they never would have established it. 

A nominating convention affords a curious study. The first 
ballot generally reveals the strength of the respective parties 
for whom the votes are cast. Then follows a certain strange 
lottery. The calculation and combinations which at one 
moment have seemed almost certain to bring about a concerted 
result are overthrown, and the wild waves of feeling and im- 
pulse sweep with unexplained force some other person to the 
front. He may be one whose candidacy has been desired by a 
part of the public and by a strong body of adherents, so that 
he in a measure belongs to the category of the men known to 
the nation. He may be that mysterious personage known as 
the ‘‘dark horse,’’ who leaps into the arena from almost com- 
parative obscurity and suddenly carries off the prize, no man 
can tell how or why, but in some way or another, after the con- 
tending factions have worked out a majority for somebody, a 
nomination is made. Immediately the mouths of all dissenters 
are closed by the application of the device which is known as 
‘‘making the nomination unanimous.’’ This unanimous act of 
the convention is carried out amid loud shouts, waving of 
banners, and a tremendous excitement, which to a calm on- 
looker would indicate that there was on the minds of the 
participants a universal conviction that something of great im- 
portance to the public welfare had occurred. Everybody 
knows that this is a fiction. In plain language itisalie. It is 
a formality meaning nothing. 

The qualities which should secure the nomination of a candi- 
date are overlooked. Eminent talent, distinguished public 
service, high character, and statesmanlike ability, character- 
istics which would seem to be certain elements of calculation, 
are the least potent of all the factors which bring about the 
result ; and so diverse and contradictory are the factors which 
really produce the result that their calculation is impossible. 
The only tangible factor in the problem is money or its equiva- 
lent in the shape of promises of future preferment. But in 
some way or other these diverse and warring interests are 
harmonized and the nomination is made, and at once through- 
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out the entire land the adherents of the party are under the 
necessity of declaring that white is black and black white, 
or if they do not so declare it, it is inexpedient to speak of the 
difference. The public press, which had previously urged with 
all the ability it could command the political and moral 
expediency of choosing some eminent statesman to the presi- 
dency, suddenly finds itself a partisan advocate of a very 
inferior sort of candidate. The principles which a little while 
before were thought to be of the highest political virtue are 
speedily put out of sight, and the members of that particular 
party become boisterous in their advocacy of what they strongly 
disavowed and openly disapproved a few weeks since. A few 
who are not so strongly partisan as to surrender their principles 
nor bear them in silence are stigmatized as ‘‘bolters’”’ or 
‘¢ mugwumps.’’ 

We have departed so far from the spirit and principle of the 
Constitution that the statement that the Constitution does not 
contemplate or intend that the president shall be conclusively 
designated by a popular vote may cause some surprise. How- 
ever, there is no proposition concerning the Constitution that 
can be more beyond dispute than this. In the transactions 
which attended its formation and afterward its adoption we can 
trace the effort to frame a statement by which the president 
could be appointed without being absolutely elected by the votes 
of the people. Many projects were brought forward in the 
federal convention, all of them of different character, but all 
designed as substitutes for a direct ballot by the people. After 
the most laborious and careful consideration, the plan was 
adopted for electors to be appointed by the different states 
according to the ratio of their representation in Congress. These 
officials were interposed between the popular vote and the 
actual choice, with the intent that they should make the choice 
upon high public motives without positive instruction, pledge, 
or obligation, binding them to vote for a specified person. The 
intention was to secure a body of electors whose calm and sound 
judgment might safely be relied upon to prevent the executive 
office from falling into the hands of men of great personal popular- 
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ity, or influence, or distinction, unaccompanied by high qualifi- 
cations for its duties. It was not intended to exclude the sense of 
the people from the consideration of the electors, but it was cer- 
tainly intended that the electors should exercise a real and positive 
choice ; that they should weigh the sense of the people, but not 
be controlled by it if the sound judgment of the public welfare 
required them to disregard it. They were to be the agents and 
representatives of the people in choosing the president, but they 
were not to be their agents for the inevitable selection of a par- 
ticular individual. No other function in the government was 
assigned to them. 

This institution, so wisely and carefully planned, has lost its 
purpose. The electors exercise no choice, no judgment, and no 
volition. They come into official existence pledged to vote for a 
particular candidate. They are assumed to be dishonorable men 
and treacherous to their party if they do not obey its mandates. 
In many instances they are selected to stand as candidates for an 
electoral college pledged absolutely long prior to the election to 
vote for the candidate for the party to which they belong. The 
requirements with reference to the electors are different in 
different states ; in some they are appointed by the majority of 
the voters ; in some the plurality only determines for whom they 
are to vote, while a majority of votes may have perhaps been 
cast against him. Such has been the results of the system with 
reference to the electoral college. 

On the other hand, it has fared no better with the people. 
The candidate for whom the electors are chosen and required to 
vote is not only designated before they have assembled, but he 
is designated by a body that is unknown to the law, that 
derives its existence and authority from those who choose to get 
together and institute it, and who are in fact a numerical minor- 
ity of the political party in whose name they claim to act. But 
in addition to the total want of all proper authority and notwith- 
standing the fact that the primary assemblies which appoint 
delegates to the nominating convention notoriously embrace but 
a small part of the voters of a party, yet the power of these con- 
ventions is immense. Few men who feel party obligations are 
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inclined to break away from their dictation, and thus the people 
have not only accepted the control of the convention over the 
electors, but they have lost all proper freedom of choice in cast- 
ing their own ballots. It is supposed that we have popular 
elections. It is certainly not a popular election, if by that term 
it is meant that the members, or the majority of them, express 
their votes. There is no opportunity for such expression. They 
are debarred from all proper freedom of choice. The people do 
not choose the president ; they simply decide which of the two 
‘‘candidates’’ shall be president. That is all. 

The question very naturally arises, Can anything be done to 
put an end to this state of things? Few reflecting men will 
deny that something ought to be done if it is possible. If it is 
possible to get rid of the pernicious operation of the political 
maxim that ‘‘to the victor belongs the spoils,’ and if it is 
possible to conform the functions of parties to the promotion of 
differing views on questions of public policy, we shall have be- 
gun a work that may abrogate one of the principal motives that 
actuate a considerable class of our politicians who busy them- 
selves in organizing and conducting the nominating conventions. 
It is unnecessary to urge the potency of this motive. As long 
as it is left in operation, so long will the successful candidate for 
the presidency be obliged to yield to the demands that are made 
upon him when he has or has not entered into previous stipula- 
tions to reward his supporters. If there ever was such a degree 
of political utility in the spoil system as to make it a plausible 
necessity for making it a principle of party action, it has come 
to be such an abuse that the true end and aim of parties is 
swamped by a deluge of corruption. In a government like this 
the only and sole legitimate office of a party is to formulate and 
carry out public policies, and among nearly all the countless 
public positions which the vast patronage of the federal govern- 
ment embraces, there are but a very few which it is in any sense 
necessary to fill with adherents of the party which the president 
represents. It is along this line that reform must take place if 
civil service is to have a perfect work in truth and in fact. 
Many governments have found by experience that the advantage 
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of retaining civil officers in the public service as long as they 
well and faithfully perform their duties, far outweighs any 
advantage that can be derived from an unnecessary change at 
every change of the executive administration. Rotation in 
office is in a practical sense of no value except as a means of re- 
ward to partisan service and continuing the domination and 
mastery of a party. 

The existing mode of nominating and electing the president 
has a tendency to divide American statesmanship into two 
classes of men of very unequal numbers. The high-toned men 
who will not stoop to the acts and use the appliances to perfect 
the nomination are the exception. They generally hold as 
strongly to the tenets of their party as the men who belong in 
the other category. Their political principles are deep convic- 
tions. They doubtless have ambition, but with this class of men 
ambition is restrained by a certain self-respect which forbids 
solicitation or management in their own interest. They doubt- 
less have friends and adherents who will gladly do the political 
work required to effect for them a party nomination, and do it - 
with pure motives. These men do not allow themselves to be 
drawn into schemes such as are necessary to bring it about, nor 
are their followers likely to be willing to embark very far in 
such scheming. It therefore comes to pass that this class of our 
public men who have achieved high reputation in the arena of 
national affairs, and who are the best and truest representatives 
of the American people, as well as of the parties with which they 
act, are the least possessed of the peculiar recommendation 
called ‘‘ political strength,’’ and as a consequence are least likely 
to find favor with the nominating conventions of their party. It 
is, however, among these very men that the presidential electors 
ought to select a chief magistrate for the nation. 

The emancipation of a country from the evils of the spoil sys- 
tem may accomplish something toward the breaking up of the 
convention system of making nominations, but it is not enough. 
It needs to be supplemented by an emancipation of the people 
and of the presidential electors from the bondage which confines 
the choice of a president to designated candidates. 
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One of the purposes of this article is to call attention to the 
‘* Nicholas Plan’’ for electing a president. This plan was pro- 
posed by the late Judge S. S. Nicholas, formerly judge of the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky. The late George William Cartis 
in commenting upon this plan says : 

It is an ingenious but simple plan in which lot or chance plays a 
chief part, but in such a way as to stimulate the selection of the best 
men without intrigue. . . . Itis the suggestion of careful students 
of our political system who wish to provide against evils which experi- 
ence has revealed. It springs from the conviction that some defense 
must be devised against the mastery of the party spirit, some plan 
which will certainly remove the president from the grasp of merely 
ambitious and corrupt designs. It assumes that the selection of the 
legislature, which determines the national policy and controls the 
purse and the sword to maintain it, is the true arena for party differ- 
ence and that the executive shall be, as far as practicable, non-partisan. 

The main idea upon which this arrangement is based is to have 
it so arranged that by no possibility the presidential chair can ever be- 
come the subject of a general national party contest; that it cannot be 
certainly attained by any amount of individual or party effort ; and 
that ambition may exhaust all its energies, corruption expend all its 
stores, without a certainty of success. 

In brief the plan is this: An electoral college is to be chosen 
by the states, every state sending at least one elector and also 
one additional elector for each million of its population over the 
first. The president and vice-president are to be chosen from 
the members of this college and for that purpose all the electors 
are arranged alphabetically into six classes and the classes num- 
bered from one to six, by lot. The first class then selects, by 
vote, one of the electors from the second class; the second class 
in turn selects one from the third, and so on with the succeeding 
classes, the sixth class choosing from the first. Thus there are 
six chosen electors selected from the whole college. Out of these 
six two are now drawn BY LOT. The whole college then chooses 
by vote one of these two to be president and the other to be 
vice-president. This plan interposes chance between desire for 
the office and selection to it, and thus destroys all certainty of 
successful intrigue and in a great measure reduces corrupt effort 
to attain it. Under this plan each state will elect from its own 
citizens at least one elector, and if the state is a populous one it 
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will elect more. Pennsylvania with over six millions of people 
would have seven electors. Rhode Island with less than a mil- 
lion would have one. From all the states with our present 
population there would be about eighty electors. These eighty 
electors would actually meet together in Washington, unlike 
those under our present system, and select a president and vice- 
president from among their own number. They would be alpha- 
betically arranged into six classes of as nearly equal numbers as 
possible, the surplus numbers being distributed among the 
classes by lot. The electors being thus classed, the classes, to 
prevent combination among them, are numbered from one to 
six, by lot. Class one then selects by vote one member from 
class two ; class two then selects from class three, class three from 
class four, class four from class five, class five from class six, and 
class six selects from class one. Thus there are six electors chosen 
by vote from the eight chosen by vote from the whole college. 
Out of these six electors so chosen by this process from the whole 
college two are drawn by lot. It is to be remarked that this is 
the most marked peculiarity of the plan. The whole college 
then elects one of them to be president. 

Under this plan let us consider how an aspirant for the presi- 
dency would be chosen. In the first place we must remember 
that there will be no national party convention to nominate him. 
There would be no object for which it would meet. The presi- 
dent under this system is to be chosen from the electors, not 
simply by them. The electors are chosen in and by their own 
states. Therefore it would be absurd and useless for a national 
convention to meet and nominate an elector from Massachusetts 
or Mississippi. Hence there would be no longer such an institu- 
tion. That would be a very acceptable improvement upon our 
present plan. Under this plan we note, therefore : 

First. There will be no national party convention to nomi- 
nate the president. The late Republican National Convention 
at St. Louis was fairly representative of its class and fortunately 
it selected a good man, but it must be assumed that it was a 
mob. The late Democratic Convention at Chicago it must be 
assumed by men of all parties was much more of a mob. The 
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destinies of the country were in anything but safe hands while 
they waited its action. It is unnecessary to characterize the 
National Populist Convention recently assembled at St. Louis. 
Its platform as well as the principles which actuated some of its 
leaders are sufficiently condemnatory of the final results reached, 
yet nothing is more certain under our present law than that 
under our present system no president will ever be selected ex- 
cept by some such body as these. It is useless to talk of the 
choice of the people. This is not contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. The people have little to do with it. The politicians 
agree to press the claims of certain men and then to nominate 
one or the other of them. The people are then expected to 
say, amen. 

It is extremely improbable that many men would ever be 
elected under the proposed amendment who would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the people. He would not have 
the active and hostile opposition of a disappointed party to 
harass his administration. It is a misnomer when we talk of 
support given to a president. We actually mean a party chief, 
not a president. Under the ‘‘ Nicholas Plan’’ there would be no 
such thing as support to a party chief, for under it there is no 
such autocrat. 

Second. There would be no national commotion caused by the 
election of electors. Nothing could prevent the continued ex- 
istence of national parties. The object of this amendment 
is not to do away with them, and it would not do so. Its only 
effect would be to end the contests of these parties for the 
presidency. The general excitement and corruption of a na- 
tional presidential election would be averted. A distinguished 
writer has well said concerning presidential elections : 


The contest for the presidency has done more to lower the standard 
of public morals than all other causes combined. I say nothing now 
of the drunkenness, gambling, and idleness they produce. They have 
not only ruined many of us as men; they have ruined all of us as 
citizens. The American voter not only shamelessly avows the selling 
of his vote. Men well received in society not only shamelessly avow 
the buying of votes, but men the very first among us in intelligence, 
property, and character, openly engage in this bribery—men, too, who 
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are no seekers of office, want no office, are almost opposed to office, 
and who are thus stimulated to defiling the institutions of their 
country by no other motive than that of party spirit. 


Third. Under this scheme no president would have a party 
following of more than a small minority of the whole people. 
This is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the plan. 
His close personal following would not include more possibly 
than the people of his own state. However great may be the 
necessity to reduce the party of a candidate for the presidency, 
there is a far greater necessity for reducing the party of a 
president. This is the larger factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem. It is not so much the exciting party contest but the 
insidious results of it afterward that have done the most injury. 
Every president since 1800 has been a political debtor to his 
supporters. At the present time these number about 100,000 im- 
portunate and hungry creditors who have given him an advance- 
ment and he is expected to pay for it. It is not only desirable, 
but it is a necessity that this condition of affairs should be 
changed. The proposed plan effects that change. No president 
is elected under it as a party leader, therefore he will not have 
to pay party followers. He will not be compelled to turn 
every man out of office simply because they voted for another 
candidate. The office-holder will not feel his term must expire 
with that of the president who appointed him. Civil service 
reform would thus be accomplished at once and without a 
struggle. The chances for irregularity or fraud in the pro- 
ceedings of the electoral college are very small. Combinations 
would be very difficult to secure. The uncertainty of election 
would have the effect of excluding the power of money in the 
hands of calculating politicians. The electoral college would 
certainly be a most respectable body as compared with any that 
we now have. 

Fifth. The Supreme Court would have the power to execute 
as well as the authority to issue its decrees concerning the cor- 
rection of any irregularity of any proceedings in the college. 
By this means every safeguard that is essential or necessary 
could be secured for the fullest and completest working out of a 
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scheme which in itself will doubtless be of the greatest good. 
The plan possibly is not perfect. Few plans of human devising 
are Without fault or flaw. But this plan is suggested and urged 
as one that ought to commend itself to all high-minded and 
patriotic citizens of the nation as a means of redeeming our 
national politics from the low plane to which they have fallen. 
If this plan was thoroughly understood, the controlling and 
best class of our people have sense enough and virtue enough 
and are fair enough to adopt it. Some types of American 
voters may be stamped as blind fools and arrant knaves, but 
the average American citizen who really controls the policy of 
the country is neither a knave nora fool. He is always willing 
to do what can be fairly asked of him in the interests of our 
great national common weal. He has never failed to do it, and 
it is to him this appeal is made. 


SAMUEL M. Davis. 
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BY GEORGE BRYAN. 


‘‘But I prithee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows left standing in 
England when thou art king ?”’ 


—Henry IV., Part I., Act 1, Scene 2. 


OUR decisions by courts of last resort have been made 
during the first half of the year 1896 which are full of 
significance to several classes of our citizens. First, to the 
student who has for years past sat quietly in his study and 
asked himself whether, as far as the trusts and corporations of 
the country are concerned, there is any such thing as a law 
hostile to their interests. Second, to the merchant or manufac- 
turer who has attempted to exercise what he considered at the 
time a natural right—that of engaging in a certain line of 
business — but who has suddenly discovered that he was 
mistaken and that the right was merely an acquired one, 
dependent entirely upon the consent of a common carrier and a 
favorable freight-rate. Third, to those who, possessing a 
tenacity of purpose which must have resulted in certain vic- 
tory against any other than overwhelming odds, have been 
resisting the establishment in this country of the assumption 
that one man or set of men or one combination of men or cor- 
porations, has the right to control absolutely the production, 
manufacture, or sale of an article of commerce. 

In the last place, but perhaps most directly, these decisions - 
are of vast importance to the people at large whose material 
interests must of necessity be affected by them ; and it is the 
purpose of the writer to give in popular language a synopsis of 
the judicial utterances referred to and a few general deductions 
therefrom. 

The ‘“‘Act to Regulate Commerce,’’ otherwise known as the 
Interstate Commerce Act, was approved February 4, 1887. It 
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was given a most hearty welcome by many classes of our 
citizens who believed that their troubles with the railroads 
were at an end and that all that was necessary was to bring 
themselves within the scope of its provisions. Merchants who 
had for years groaned under the inequalities of an arbitrary 
freight tariff read with delight the general provisions of the 
second, third, and fourth sections, making discriminations of 
any kind unlawful, and the sixth section providing for the 
publication of the tariff rates. Millers and manufacturers 
whose eyes had grown weary with watching the passing cars 
laden with the products of a competitor hundreds of miles 
further distant from the common market than they, but with 
the same or a lower rate of freight to that market, felt when 
they read the Long and Short Haul clause that substantial 
relief was at hand. And farmers and the general producers, 
who had not confined themselves to groans and glances, but 
with characteristic vigor had gone to their congressman breath- 
ing out the threat most awful to the politician—that of political 
slaughter in the event of non-compliance with their demands— 
these, too, were soothed by the contemplation of the ample 
powers conferred upon the commission and of the condign 
punishment to be visited upon refractory corporations and their 
officers. 

The commission was duly organized and commenced its 
labors with the same commendable energy and the same desire 
to enforce the provisions of the act in spirit and in letter which 
it has ever since displayed. In its first report (1888, page 42) 
it says: ‘‘The commission has not seen occasion for recom- 
mending any very considerable changes in the act under which 
its work is performed. It has seemed to its members that the 
law for the regulation of interstate commerce should be permitted 
to have a growth and that it would most surely as well as most 
safely attain a high degree of efficiency and usefulness in that 
way.’ And it asked only (a) for amendments to the law which 
would ‘‘indicate in plain terms whether the express business 
and certain other transportation should be governed by its 
provisions’’; and (6) ‘‘for authority and means to bring about 
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something like uniformity in the method of publishing rates.’’ 

But before another year had passed the clouds had com- 
menced to gather. The railroad companies were resisting the 
enforcement of the act as directly injurious to their interests 
without benefiting those of the public, and they decided that, 
as far as lay in their power to prevent, the law should not be 
‘‘ permitted to have a growth.’’ Consequently, when the next 
year’s report was made, the commission found itself under the 
necessity of asking for no less than twelve amendments, some 
for the purpose of settling disputed constructions and others to 
amplify the powers conferred where they had been found 
insufficient. 

By the act of March 2, 1889, Congress amended sections six 
and ten of the original act in regard to the printing and 
posting of the schedules and the penalties for its violation. 
But the report of the same year (pages 107-9) asks for ‘‘ certain 
additional legislation, important and necessary, for the practical 
administration of the law.’’ : 

Space will not permit the enumeration of the desired amend- 
ments. Chief among them and foreshadowing the long struggle 
in Congress and the courts was the amendment to the twelfth 
section, ‘relating to the attendance of witnesses and to the 
taking of testimony by deposition.’’ For just here was the seat 
of the trouble. Congress might legislate as much as it willed in 
regard to what the railroads should or should not do; the 
commission might issue subpoenas to its heart’s content for 
witnesses whose testimony was absolutely necessary to just 
judgments and the attainment of the ends contemplated by the 
act, but if the railroad officials disregarded those subpoenas, or 
if they obeyed them and testified to just as much as suited 
them and no more, it was manifest that this entire scheme “to 
regulate commerce’’ was a harmless thunderbolt. 

The report of December 1, 1890, among the nine amendments 
which it lays before Congress, emphasizes (page 68) the incom- 
pleteness of the twelfth section and also recites (pages 377-91) 
the Counselman decision, which had, in the United States 
District and Circuit Courts for the northern district of Illinois, 
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resulted adversely to the plea of constitutional protection made 
by the witness on the ground of self-crimination. About a year 
later, January 11, 1892, this decision was unanimously reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court (142 U.S. R., page 547), 
and the petitioner discharged, the court holding, among other 
things, that the protection granted by Section 860 of the 
Revised Statutes was incomplete, and that, in view of the consti- 
tutional provision, a statuory enactment, to be valid, must 
afford absolute immunity against future prosecution for the 
offense to which the question relates, Section 860 having pro- 
vided merely that ‘‘no evidence given by him (the witness) 
shall be in any manner used against him in any court of the 
United States in any criminal proceeding.”’ 

This was the most serious blow that the Interstate Commerce 
Law had yet received. The commission, in their report for 
1892 (page 39) deplore the situation, stating, as one of the direct 
consequences of the decision, that ‘‘in a number of cases in the 
lower courts where indictments have been found for criminal 
violations of the act, witnesses have availed themselves of their 
privilege and refused to testify. The prosecutions, therefore, 
have failed and numerous other cases have been nolle prossed be- 
cause of the impossibility of securing evidence to convict.’’ 

And the discovery of the truth, they add, was thus hampered 
as well in civil as in criminal proceedings. An instance is given 
in the following extract from a letter of a United States attorney 
at Chicago to the commission : 

In a postal case I tried here last week two witnesses refused to testify, 
relying on the Counselman case. As the law now stands, it cannot be 


enforced ; and the attorneys who attempt it encounter the jeers of the 
press and of the attorneys for the defendants. 


Immediately upon the rendering of the Counselman decision, 
the cry went up—principally, however, from the railroads and 
allied interests—that the Interstate Commerce Law was dead. 
This was far from being the case, however, for, though neces- 
sarily badly crippled by it, the commission had other and im- 
portant functions left to it unimpaired. And in addition to this, 
those who were hostile to it found that there was behind the law 
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with all its imperfections a popular demand for their correction 
which would brook no denial until every possible means had 
been exhausted. This demand resulted in the enactment’ of 
February 11, 1893, to the effect that— 

No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from 

producing books, etc., before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

on the ground or for the reason that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, required of him, may tend to crimi- 
nate him or subject him to penalty or forfeiture. But no person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing, concerning which he may testify or produce 
evidence before said commission. 

This enactment was made to meet the requirements of the 
Counselman case, namely, the insufficiency of the protection 
afforded by Section 860 of the Revised Statutes. But still the 
railroads resisted upon precisely the same ground. Their con- 
tention took definite shape in the case of one Theodore F. Brown, 
auditor of the Allegheny Valley Railroad Company, who had 
been subpoenaed as a witness before the grand jury of the United 
States District Court for the western district of Pennsylvania to 
testify in relation to a charge against certain officers and agents 
of his road for an alleged violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. He was interrogated as to certain discriminations and re- 
bates and, ‘“‘with all respect to the grand jury,’’ declined to 
answer for the reason that his answer would tend to incriminate 
himself. Judge Buffington, in an able opinion, adjudged his 
excuses insufficient, ordered him to pay a fine of five dollars for 
contempt, and to be taken into custody until he should have 
answered the questions. Upon habeas corpus to the Circuit 
Court, Judge Acheson affirmed this ruling, concurring entirely 
in the opinion of the district judge. The case was then taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and, after full argu- 
ment by Mr. James C. Carter for petitioner and Mr. George F. 
Edmunds for the respondent, the judgment of the Circuit Court 
was, on March 23, 1896, affirmed, Shiras and Field, JJ., dis- 
senting. 

In substance the court held, through Brown, J., that the act 
in question is constitutional and does afford a witness the protec- 
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tion and immunity called for by the Counselman decision ; that 
the immunity is applicable as well in state as in federal courts ; 
that personal disgrace or opprobrium attaching to the exposure 
of his crime does not render a statute exempting a witness from 
prosecution therefore insufficient, and that finely drawn conten- 
tions of the bare possibility of being subjected to the criminal 
laws of another sovereignty and of the annoyance and expense 
of pleading immunity are altogether too remote and insufficient 
to justify a serious allegation of conflict with the constitutional 
provision in question. 

This was indeed a victory. It had been accomplished only 
after months and years of waiting, of shaping and re-shaping 
proposed legislation, and the nicest ‘study of the charts for the 
avoidance of the sunken rocks of unconstitutionality. But it was 
accomplished. We await with interest the report of the com- 
mission in December next for an official statement of what all 
must be assured will be its far-reaching effects. But we know 
from the press dispatches that it has breathed new life into the 
law, that it has already caused the flight of several witnesses in 
the Beef Trust investigation, and that the ‘‘jeers of the attorneys 
for the defendants’’ are heard no more, but that, on the con- 
trary, a bill has been introduced in Congress, at the instance of 
the trusts, since the decision mentioned and those about to be 
mentioned, increasing the maximum pecuniary penalty for vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Act from $5,000 to $15,000 
and abolishing the imprisonment feature. 

Anything except disclosure ! 

II. One week after the opinion in the Brown case was read, 
two other decisions were rendered which, if not of equal im- 
portance with that case, go far toward ascertaining the powers 
of the commission under the original act and that of February 
10, 1891, amending it in the direction of an enlargement of its 
scope. 

The first of these cases was that of Texas and Pacific Railroad 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. 8. R., page 197, 
and as far as concerned the judgment of the court upon the par- 
ticular principle involved was a victory for the railroads. It 
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was an import rate case, involving the effect of ocean competi- 
tion and ruling in substance that— 

Ocean competition may constitute a dissimilar condition, and cir- 
cumstances and conditions which exist beyond the seaboard of the 
United States can be legitimately regarded for the purpose of justifying 
a difference in rates charged by railroads between import and domestic 
traffic. 

The decision of the commission was reversed and they were 
ordered to take into consideration this factor of ocean competi- 
tion. The opinion was delivered by Shiras, J. Mr. Justice 
Harlan read a vigorous dissenting opinion upon this and one 
other point, and it is a matter of regret that want of space for- 
bids the insertion of certain extracts from it here. Mr. Justice 
Brown concurred in it and Mr. Chief Justice Fuller read a brief 
dissenting opinion as to what, in his judgment, constituted com- 
petitive conditions. 

But the victory of the railroads was almost a barren one ; for, 
in the first place, it is manifest from the opinion of the court 
that an enactment of four lines, making perfectly clear the in- 
tention of Congress to the opposite effect, would be entirely 
within its powers. And, second, in the course of the opinion, 
rulings are made and language used than which nothing more 
favorable could have been asked by the commission. It is held 
that the commission is a body corporate with legal capacity to 
be a party plaintiff or defendant in the federal courts; that the 
commission could proceed against a railroad in a judicial district 
other than that in which is its principal office, or in which the 
acts complained of took place, and that valid complaints, for the 
purposes of the case, may be made before the commission by in- 
corporated boards of trade or chambers of commerce. In giving 
the history of the act, Justice Shiras says : 

While shippers of merchandise are under no legal necessity to use 
railroads, practically they are. The demand for speedy and prompt 
movement virtually forbids the employment of slow and old-fashioned 
methods of transportation. . . . . At the same time the immense 
outlay of money required to build and maintain railroads and the 
necessity of resorting, in securing the rights of way, to the power of 
eminent domain, in effect disable individual merchants and shippers 


from themselves providing such means of carriage. From the very 
nature of the case, therefore, railroads are monopolies. 
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And while it leads up to the ruling as to ocean competition 
above mentioned, the following language is worthy of note : 


It must not be overlooked that this legislation is experimental. Even 
in construing the terms of a statute, courts must take notice of the his- 
tory of legislation and, out of different possible construction, select and 
apply the one that best comports with the genius of our institutions 
and therefore most likely to have been the construction intended by 
the law-making power. Commerce, in its largest sense, must be 
deemed to be one of the most important subjects of legislation ; and an 
intention to promote and facilitate it and not to hamper or destroy it, 
is naturally to be attributed to Congress. 


In connection with which, as showing the general trend of the 
court, it is most pertinent to recall another of its utterances, 
158 U. 8. R., page 591 : 


Constitutional provisions do not change, but their operation extends 
to new matters as the modes of business and habits of life of the people 
vary with each succeeding generation. The law of the common carrier 
is the same to-day as when transportation by land was by coach and 
wagon, and on water by canal boat and sailing-vessel, yet in its actual 
operation it touches and regulates transportation by modes then un- 
known, the railroad and the steamship. Just so it is with the grant to 
the national government of power over interstate commerce. The 
Constitution has not changed. The power is the same. But it operates 
to-day upon modes of commerce unknown to.the fathers and it will 
operate with equal force upon any new modes of such commerce which 
the future may develop. 


It is safe to say that Congress at its approaching session will 
be called upon to use the ‘‘ express language’’ demanded by the 
court, to give to American carriers, as Mr. Justice Harlan 
expresses it, -‘‘ like service as their foreign competitors in order 
to place their manufactured goods, property, and merchandise 
with interior consumers.’’ For, as he further observes, 


The act to regulate commerce secures them this right. To deprive 
them of it by any course of any transportation, business, or device is to 
violate the statute. Such a deprivation would be so obviously unjust 
as to shock the general sense of justice of all the people of the country, 


ex¢ept the few who would receive the immediate and direct benefit 
of it. 


III. The third case involved a principle which was a neces- 
sary link in the chain and without which, indeed, another wide 
door would have been opened to evasions of the act. It was 
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that of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. 8S. R., page 184. The 
Supreme Court ruled unanimously that— 


When a state railroad company whose road lies within the mits of 
the state enters into the carriage of foreign freight by agreeing to 
receive the goods by virtue of foreign through bills of lading and to 
participate in through rates and charges, it thereby becomes part of a 
continuous line, ... . . and thus becomes amenable to the federal 
act in respect to such Interstate Commerce, and having thus subjected 
itself to the control of the commission, it cannot limit. that control in 
respect to foreign traffic to certain points on its road to the exclusion of 
others. 


Comment upon the decision is not needed. Its importance 
may be illustrated, however, by instancing the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with its great transportation business within 
the bounds of the state of Pennsylvania, now adjudged, as 
to foreign freight, to be subject to the control of the commission. 

It may not be out of place to mention here, in passing, the 
unfortunate delay that has attended the settlement of these con- 
tentions. The cases should have reached a conclusion years ago. 
The complaint in the case last cited was filed in 1889: the 
orders of the commission were entered in both in 1891. They 
were passed upon by the Supreme Court in 1896. 

IV. The last case to be mentioned is that of the United 
States Pipe Line Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, decided 
June 30, 1896, by the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jer- 
sey. To the lay reader this case presents perhaps more of 
general interest than any of those mentioned, as being a well- 
timed judicial rebuke to corporate greed and selfishness. 

The Standard Oil Trust was the real plaintiff in the court 
below and sought to enjoin the United States Pipe Line Com- 
pany, an independent and rival corporation which had dared to 
dispute its sole right to the business of carrying oil in pipes, 
which crossed this very road, to the Atlantic seaboard, from 
crossing, or rather carrying, the pipe line wnder the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at a point about two miles south of Bel- 
videre, N. J. It was shown that such crossing could do no 
possible harm to the tracks; that the pipe line crossed other 
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railroad tracks at more than forty different places, the majority 
of them being surface crossings, and that no leakage or accident 
had ensued, and that no other rights of the railroad company 
could be in any wise interfered with. The railroad company 
rejoined with a long and intricate claim of title, resting its case 
chiefly upon adverse possession and an old agreement between 
former owners which had never been recorded. 


Counsel for the Pipe Line Company stated thus forcibly the 
real issue : 


It appears by the proofs that this railroad company has already per- 
mitted another Pipe Line Company—a branch of the Standard Oil 
Trust—to pass its pipe under its tracks, which is now carrying oil 
across them ; that this pipe line has been in operation for some years. 
It does not appear that the railroad company ever objected to such 
crossing. It does not appear that it was ever injured by it. Presumably 
it had no right to object. If it had and did not, presumably it per- 
mitted such crossing. We have, therefore, the case of a creature of the 
state of New Jersey assuming to say whether commerce shall be carried 
across the state, or of permitting it in one instance and forbidding it in 
another. The state of New Jersey itself could not grant such special 
privileges. Shall its creature be permitted to do so? This is the effect: 
passiveness and inaction in the one case; affirmative and aggressive 
opposition in the other. It is as effective, so far as practical results are 
concerned, as if this railroad company had the right to say to one 
person, ‘‘ You may cross under this track and through the state of New 
Jersey for the purposes of commerce,’’ and to another person, ‘* You 
shall not so cross.’?’ To deny to these respondents the right to pass 
under this track is to leave a monopolistic ‘‘trust’’ in possession of a 
special privilege granted by favoritism by a corporation which holds the 
right to pass over the land only by the sufferance and grant of the state 
of New Jersey for public purposes and not for private uses. 


The vice-chancellor granted the injunction, as prayed for, to 
the railroad company. The Court of Errors and Appeals re- 
versed his decree and permitted the crossing by the pipe line in 
the manner contemplated. 

(It is worthy of note that, since this decision was rendered, 
counsel for the railroad company, with an energy worthy of 
larger compensation, have instituted a common law action of 
ejectment against the Pipe Line Company upon substantially the 
same cause of action. ) 

It has been credibly reported that the chairman of one of the 
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great parties in the recent political campaign declared in its 
earlier stages (although he seems since to have changed his 
opinion) that the tariff would be the dominant issue of 1896. 
And the candidate of another great party has said that the 
election would turn upon the financial issue. It is respectfully 
submitted, however, that neither of these exclusive suggestions 
is correct. A feeling of unrest, of doubt, and of apprehension 
as to this very question of the extent of corporate influence 
upon our institutions is abroad in the land. Many who cannot 
solve to their own satisfaction the mysteries of the silver ques- 
tion are able to understand thoroughly the action of the Beef 
Trust in saying to the butcher, ‘‘ You shall not buy your meat 
from your neighborhood stock-raiser, and, if you disobey us, we 
will see that your supply is cut off and your business de- 
stroyed.’’ Many others who give up in despair the effort to 
define the ‘‘ unearned increment’’ know what it means to pay 
$3.15 a keg for nails as against 85 cents a year and a half ago, 
and they grasp the full meaning of a rise overnight in the price 
of shovels from $3.00 to $5.40 a dozen. 

They would be satisfied if the manufacturers were to explain 
that they had been doing business at a loss and were compelled 
to make a moderate increase in the price of their product ; but 
they know that a sudden rise of from 100 to 300 per cent means 
plunder and nothing else; that it is grossly in excess of what is 
necessary to yield a handsome profit to the members of the 
trust, and that a large portion of the trust’s expenses takes the 
shape of yearly bonuses, running up into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to firms ‘who would otherwise be competitors, in con- 
sideration of their ‘‘shuttmg down.”’ 

Yes, the people can understand these and like things. The 
furnishing of other instances, precisely similar in effect, would 
be an easy matter. Steel billet pools, foundry and forge iron, 
barbed wire and tin plate combinations, plate-glass, wall-paper, 
and electrical supplies are now controlled by their several 
trusts, or, as they have recently elected to be called, ‘ gentle- 
men’s agreements.’’ The “ pocket nerve”’ is just as sensitive 
in the people’s market-places as it is in Wall Street, and the 
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political mathematician of this year who does not take this 
factor into his calculations will find his conclusions sadly awry. 

For, put in its plainest form, the issue is simply this: Shall 
the trusts and corporations of the land own it in fee simple 
absolute by reason of their control of its fanctions of govern- 
ment, or shall the already sufficient laws against them be 
executed ? 

An unexecuted penal law is worse than dead. It is rotten 
and a stench in the nostrils. With an attorney general and 
district attorneys in full accord with the spirit of the act, and 
state officials executing with equal vigor their several anti-trust 
laws, the machinery could be set in motion and kept in motion 
until there should be presented to a waiting people the finished 
product—the sight of a great combination that had placed a 
false estimate upon its strength in comparison with that of the 
law and had found itself mulct in thousands of dollars of fines 
(‘each day to constitute a separate offense ’’), proceedings for 
the forfeiture of its charter not only begun but concluded 
adversely to it and its officers imprisoned for the maximum 
term as common law-breakers. 

Only a few object lessons like this will be necessary. Then 
the situation will have been radically changed—by a resolution, 
perfected but bloodless. And men will learn that a statute for 
the prevention of crises in our national life is not a collection of 
meaningless words, but instead that they must read and study 
and yield to it in spirit as well as letter their obedience—if not 
for love, at least for very dread of stern prosecutors, just 
judges, and unpardoning executives. 

Denunciation without proof, outbursts of wrath, the one 
party against the other, are not becoming, nor do they hasten 
in any degree the arrival at a sound conclusion. They rather 
detract from the strength which should be husbanded for the 
final trial upon the merits, where evidence and reason can alone 
be the winning factors. One thing, however, is certain: that is 
that hereafter the lamb must not be confided to the nurture of 
the wolf; that the lifting of these portions of our law out of the 
dust where they have lain so long must be committed only to 
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friendly hands, and not to officers whose habits of thought for 
years as corporation attorneys have rendered them instantly 
suspicious of, if not hostile to, legislation directed against 
corporations. 

It should be remembered that in voting for a president we vote 
also for an attorney general. Now shall the next incumbent of 
that office be a member of a party, the platform of which, in the 
face of a great national danger, is, for reasons which need not 
be stated, absolutely silent upon the subject? Shall he be a 
complaisant gentleman of recognized ability in other matters, 
officially hostile, of course, to all federal law-breakers, although 
deploring a decision of the Supreme Court favorable to the 
enforcement of the act, as having been made by ‘“‘a bare 
majority of the court,’’ and quoting from the ‘succinct state- 
ment’’ of the dissenting opinion to describe ‘‘the far-reaching 
consequences of the decision’? ? (See report of attorney gen- 
eral, December 1, 1894.) Or shall he, on-the other hand, be a 
man who will assume his office with the old-fashioned intention 


of doing his duty; of accepting the law as he finds it, and of 
executing it regardless of consequences to a stock-holding 
friend or an official who has been a large party contributor, but 
by his violations of the act has opened to himself wide prison 
doors ? 


Is such an idea as this chimerical or can it be realized? If it 
ig practicable, let a great effort be made to accomplish it, and 
then, if successful, let hearty support be given to the officer 
and his assistants who are to enforce the act ‘under his 
direction.’”’? But if it is to be decided that this is a government 
of the corporations, by the monopolies, for the trusts, then the 
sooner that it is known and final judgment rendered, the better 
for all—that all may begin to crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee—to worship the ‘“‘superior commercial skill’’ which in the 
former day was known as felony—to join in the loud acclaim, 
‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’’ and to utter again the most 
brutal mob-taunt of all the centuries, adapted to the American 
people, ‘‘ They saved others: themselves they cannot save.’’ 

GEORGE BRYAN. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL REFORM. 


BY W. H. T. WAKEFIELD. 


" OW shall we reform criminals, tramps, paupers, politi- 

cians, government?’’ These and similar questions, 
with attempts to answer one or more of them, occupy a leading 
place in contemporary literature. Many of these attempts at 
answering the riddle are very crude, dealing with but one factor 
where many are involved, treating symptoms as diseases, or 
transposing cause and effect, while but few go to the root of the 
problem. It is well that so many see the crying need of reform, 
even if but the few see the way to reach it, for wisdom comes 
from discussion, and crude writers pave the way for closer 
reasoners and clearer thinkers. 

Many pleas for reform ignore the causes which render the 
reform asked for, as some persons try to be religious without sor- 
saking their sins. 

When the economic policy of a nation has been such as to en- 
courage monopolies and discourage industry, or otherwise by 
class legislation to concentrate great wealth in the hands of the 
few and impoverish the many, tramps, paupers, and criminals 
are the inevitable and natural result. Any attempt to lessen 
their numbers or improve their characters while the producing 
causes remain unchecked is futile. It is much easier for society 
to stop creating criminals than it is to reform them while con- 
tinuing to produce new ones; and society cannot put back into 
the tramp or pauper that manhood which it has first crushed out 
of him and at the same time continue the crushing process. 

To repent of and forsake sin is as indispensable a step in the 
regeneration of a nation as it is of an individual. For an indi- 
vidual to violate the laws of health through intemperance and 
debauchery is to invite disease, suffering, and early death, but 
not more certainly so than for a nation to invite the degradation 
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of its citizens through violation of the social law of justice and 
equality in legal and sccial rights. With the nation as with the 
individual, ‘‘ our pleasant vices have become whips to scourge 
us.”? Russia has nihilists; Britain Fenians; Spain and Italy 
anarchists, and the United States tramps, thieves, and paupers, 
because of their economic and political legislation, and all can 
cease to have these disturbing elements by changing legislation, 
but not otherwise so long as continuing causes produce continu- 
ing effects. That bad citizens originate in bad government is a 
truism which only the very ignorant will question. 

Were not the average men and women good, rather than bad, 
civilization and society could not exist and the perpetuity of the 
race would be imperiled. Governments should be as wise and 
as honest as the average citizen, but who dare say such is or has 
ever been the case. Governments should reflect the character 
and the will of all the people, and be up to the best standard of 
culture and character, but who can point-us to such a govern- 
ment? Do we not affirm the contrary when we speak of ‘the 
filthy pool of politics,’ and of ‘‘ feeding at the public crib’’ ? 

The first step in any reform must be the reform of public 
opinion, and it is a hopefal sign that public opinion is now turning 
as never before to sociologic, economic, and political questions. 

The first step in character reform must be economic reform, 
for no intelligent person questions that the average character of 
any people is a reflex of their measure of economic justice. 

To secure economic reforms we must first secure reform of the 
political machinery which results in legislation. Government 
cannot reflect the culture and character of the people—cannot 
be as good as the people—until all the people can participate in 
it, until every ballot is made equally effective, and this is 
possible only through proportional representation, of which we 
think the Hare system the best form. Under our present sys- 
tem of election by plurality it is rare, if ever, that fifty per 
cent of the voters are represented in legislation, while the suc- 
cessful minority is mostly of the illiterate and unthinking class 
who can be herded and voted through meaningless catch-cries 
by the professional politicians and servile tools of monopolies 
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and corruptionists. The Hare system of voting, and to a less 
extent the free list system of Switzerland, would purify politics, 
bring learning, ability, and integrity into public service, smash 
political machines, and render obsolete partisan prejudice. 
Legislation would then cease to be several centuries behind the 
progress and culture of the age, and would represent man 
rather than Mammon, culture rather than ignorance, and 
patriotism instead of party. 

When all of the people are represented in legislation the 
wisest and best of them will be chosen to legislate, and to 
administer the laws. Then we shall have neither the positive 
plutocracy of the Republicans, the negative conservatism of the 
Democrats, nor the vague and non sequitur theories of Populists, 
but “the philosophy of freedom,’’ in which statute law shall 
conform to natural law, personal matters be left to personal 
judgment and conscience, and public matters considered solely 
from the standpoint of public welfare. Science, rather than 
precedent, will then guide legislation, a sharp clear line will be 
drawn between public and private functions and values, public 
utilities will be administered by and for the people at cost of 
service ; the landlord will be sent to join the slaveholder in 
oblivion ; land values will be taken for the public uses of all the 
people who create them, in lieu of all other forms of taxation ; 
all can have homes and employment by paying the rental value 
of the privilege enjoyed—paid not to an Astor or other landlord 
but to their own treasury ; there will be no taxes, restrictions, 
nor monopoly tolls upon industry and production of wealth ; 
each can enjoy his full product and none can extort blood money 
for privilege of inhabiting the planet. With homes and abun- 
dant work for all, the tramp and the pauper will resume their 
manhood—not fully nor at once perhaps—but no new ones will 
be made ; crime will practically cease, for it will be easier to 
produce a living than to steal it and there will be no monopolies 
to set them the example. 

Access to nature’s bounties upon equal terms for all is the 
fundamental reform, and without it all other reforms are vain 
and worthless. 

W. H. T. WAKEFIELD. 














BRIBERY AND THE LAW* 


BY MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 


AWS, whether in the form of constitution, statute, or ordi- 
nance, are rarely good reading. The most readable and 
the most interesting are those which are unwritten. 

The constitution of Great Britain, the common law of our 
race, and even the conventionalisms of refined society are vast 
systems which move and change to suit the changing conditions 
of human society. Yet all laws are of the profoundest interest 
to either the student or the scholar. Their complete under- 
standing involves a knowledge of language, of historical juris- 
prudence, of the development of society, of the history of 
nations, and of the progress of civilization. 

A complete knowledge of the constitution of the state of New 
York would be a complete knowledge of the growth of the 
American nation, of the aborigines upon this continent, and of 
the mighty chain of centuries through which our race has lived 
in Europe and probably upon the greater continent of Asia. 
There is no bank of earth, no bare and frowning cliff or coast, 
but is a huge volume of information to the geologist. To his 
trained eye it tells a tale of life and death, of long periods of 
peace and giant cycles of storm, of ages of growth and eras of 
catastrophe, the birth and death of continents and the appear- 
ance and disappearance of individuals, species, genera, and 
even kingdoms of animal and vegetable life. 

So with all laws and constitutions. They are, when critically 
examined, nothing but mounds, large or small, of fossilized 
facts, ideas, and institutions. The smallest tells a tale of human 
interest, and many tell a hundred tales of right and wrong, of 
vice and shame, of oppression and revolt, of struggle and moral 


* Read before the Society for Political Study by the author, who is editor of the 
Woman's Arena of the Mail and Express. 
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triumph, of the never-ending victory of good over evil and of 
progress over the material forces of the universe. 

The Statute of Frauds, for example, conveys in its very title 
the summing up of a period where organized wrong made 
such a law a necessity. The Law of Eminent Domain tells in no 
uncertain terms of the despotism and iron rule under which 
humanity lived for generations, and also of the evolution of 
moral ideas and the development of humanity, until the abso- 
lute power of the autocrat was transferred to the people, until 
the golden crown was cut into myriad badges of gold and 
each pinned upon the breast of the single individual. The 
statute which created the ballot-box presupposes the open 
hustings where men were driven like cattle and obliged to vote 
as suited the convenience of their social and political superiors. 
So in turn the statute adopting the Australian ballot pre- 
supposes stuffed ballot-boxes, the falsified register, corrupt 
rings, and political dishonesty and crime. 

It is in this way that all law should be studied. It is only in 
this way that laws can be properly understood. Regarded from 
this point of view, it is obvious that laws follow, and must 
follow, conditions. It is after the evil has begun to expand that 
the law becomes necessary to prevent, abolish, limit, or modify 
that evil, and it is only those evils which can be thus remedied 
by law which justify the enactment of statutes. Thus viewed, 
Article XIII. of the new constitution is not altogether pleasant 
reading to the patriot and the lover of humanity. 

It consists of six sections. The first imposes upon legislators 
and all public officials the duty of taking an official oath before 
entering their office, and then prescribes the oath which shall 
be taken. The second section makes it a felony for any office- 
holder in New York State to receive or consent to receive any- 
thing of value with the understanding that the same shall affect 
his official conduct. The third section makes it a felony to offer 
or promise a bribe to any official. 

The fourth section permits a person charged with bribery or 
being bribed to be a witness in his own behalf. The fifth 
section prohibits officials from asking, accepting, or receiving 
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free passes, free transportation, or franking privileges from 
telegraph or telephone companies, and the sixth section pro- 
vides for the removal of any district attorney who fails to 
prosecute any person guilty of violating the other provisions of 
the article. 

The article of the new constitution is the same as in the old 
constitution with the exception of the fifth section, which is 
practically a prohibition of official ‘‘deadheads.’’ At the time 
it was passed it received the hearty approval of probably 
every honest citizen in the state. It put an end to an evil 
that had grown to outrageous proportions. Yet, strange to 
say, it is safe to assert that three fourths of all the men in the 
constitutional convention who voted for it had committed, not 
once, but scores of times, the very acts which their votes con- 
demned as crimes and made felonies for the future. 

This simply indicates that queer phase of public morality 
which considers it right and proper to do an immoral action not 
prohibited by law and utterly wicked when that prohibition has 
been put into legal form. The evil, as may be seen from the 
language of the article, is of modern growth. When travel 
was conducted by stage coaches, schooners, and canal boats 
owned by individuals, it was obviously impossible for any 
public official to get a free pass from his home to Albany or 
elsewhere. The railway and the steamboat, the telegraph and 
telephone necessitated immense accumulation of capital and ex- 
tensive and influential corporations. The corporations could 
easily afford to extend franking privileges to a small element in 
society such as political officials have always been. What 
began as a courtesy soon developed into a species of corruption 
fund on the part of the corporations and into a field of booty on 
the part of the officials. 

It increased until it culminated in instances where assembly- 
men and senators have been known to carry passes upon every 
railroad and steamship line doing business in the state ; frank- 
ing privileges from telegraph and telephone companies, and 
complimentary tickets from every express company. They 
were not satisfied with passes for themselves, but obtained them 
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‘‘for bearer and wife,’’ ‘‘ bearer and one,’’ and, it is said upon 
good authority, ‘‘for bearer and party.’’ Under the express 
franking privileges some grasping legislators have frequently 
taken their furniture from New York City to their rooms in 
Albany and have brought it back at the close of the session. 

Even lower depths were reached, as if to prove that it is im- 
possible for a number of men to engage in evil courses without 
some of them reaching the very bottom of the pit. Assembly- 
men and senators have been known to secure large quantities of 
these deadhead tickets from various corporations and to sell 
them first to friends; then, as the evil grew, to strangers, and 
finally, when they were lost to shame, to brokers and scalpers. 
It is perfectly obvious that where a person is in position to get 
for nothing what costs and is worth thousands of dollars, and 
what can always be sold at a reduction in the open market, he 
will be sorely tempted to try the experiment if on the other 
side poverty, dissipation, or vice appeal for money gained in 
this dishonorable manner, and only self-respect holds up its 
hand in protest. With too many in public life the vanishing of 
self-respect is the first step of their political career. 

While the section prohibits deadhtading on railways and 
boats in telegraphy and telephony, it does not prohibit the ask- 
ing and receiving of complimentaries from express companies. 
These are still in demand to-day and are to be found very well 
distributed among men high in public office. The last deadhead 
express card I saw was numbered between 3,500 and 4,000, and 
was issued, of course, by one company. As there are quite a 
number of large express corporations, it is fair to infer that 
there must be at least 20,000 of these cards in use to-day. The 
legislators who use them regard it as a matter of perfect pro- 
priety, and do not seem to think that the cost of carrying their 
goods is really borne by the other patrons of the express com- 
panies whose free ticket they have received and employed. 

The section is also faulty in that it does not prevent, either 
directly or indirectly, the use of a free pass by an official’s wife 
or one of his family. It is perfectly easy for Mr. John Smith to 
evade the law by having Mrs. John Smith secure a pass for her- 
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self and one. This has already been tried by some of the 
brilliant representatives we elect to govern us, but so far as I 
have been able to ascertain the corporations to whom applica- 
tion was made have had the moral courage to refuse granting 
the request. 

Neither does the law extend to such events as theater passes, 
complimentary tickets to excursions and parties, parks, piers, 
groves, and other events of partly social and partly commercial 
character. The evil here is, however, very small and is to be 
found chiefly, if not exclusively, in cities of the first and second 
class. 

The first four sections have long been the organic law of our 
commonwealth and have been productive of good. They have 
‘‘scotched the snake,’’ but not killed him. Only where they 
have been reénforced by explicit statutory enactments have they 
succeeded in approximating their desired purpose. In the first 
section one half may be termed merely formal; that is the part 
in which the official swears to support the constitution of the 
nation and the state, to perform faithfully the duties of his office. 
This is almost a matter of supererogation. It is obvious that 
any man who tries for an®office and gets it will try to discharge 
his duties. There is no danger here whatsoever. The danger 
lies in that he will do something wrong in getting the office and 
that he will do something wrong after he has secured it. The 
real dangers are treated by the second half of the oath, which is 
directed toward electoral bribery. As to bribery, there has 
been a great improvement in the past decade, and particularly 
the last five years. But the improvement has occurred not from 
the provision in the constitution, but from the action of many 
laws and the greater interest taken by good citizens in municipal 
politics. The change, nevertheless, has been confined to the 
coarse and clumsy bribery which consists in offering and paying 
a lump sum of money for a citizen’s vote. This form of crime 
‘was common in the sixties, reached its maximum in the seven- 
ties, and has been slowly decreasing ever since. 

In the seventies the market price of voters was a subject of 
jest among professional politicians. The chief slur upon the late 
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President Arthur was made by himself in his famous speech at 
the time of Garfield’s election, when he spoke of ‘frying the 
fat’’ and securing votes in Indiana in “blocks of five.’”’ It was 
the boast of a notorious political party of this city for many 
years that on election day, besides all its officeholders and 
captains of election districts, it had at least three men at every 
polling place who got $10 apiece for their day’s work. In dis- 
tricts where a man’s wages were as low as $4 and $5 a week 
such a course must have been a tremendous power and wielded 
a terrible influence for evil. In Brooklyn, in many of the 
wards and in the town of New Lots, there were regular brokers 
who each year organized their followers into so-called independ- 
ent associations and then offered their votes to the leaders of 
the two great parties for the highest bid. Votes sold this way 
ranged from $2 to $10 apiece, and when, in addition, there were 
hotly contested fights for local office, the figures were doubled 
and even trebled. 

Next to this form of bribery was a second one not so evil, but 
much more wasteful and foolish. This was the saloon canvass, 
which was formerly made by candidates in all the great cities. 
The candidate, accompanied by several district leaders, would 
start in the early afternoon and call upon every saloon possible 
in his district. The number ranged from ten to fifty, according 
to the shortness of the visit and the number of visits made.: He 
was introduced to the proprietor of the saloon in person, and to 
all the guests who might be there in a short speech. He was 
expected to make a few remarks, and then to treat the entire 
assemblage to drinks and cigars. The expense depended upon 
the number of customers who happened to be present, but 
chiefly upon the honesty or rapacity of the landlord. No candi- 
date soliciting votes could afford to dispute a bill, and a land- 
lord, knowing this, would frequently double or even quintuple 
the rightful charge. A single round of John Morrissey, when 
he made his famous run against Augustus Schell for Congress, 
cost him $98. Comptroller Steinmetz, of Brooklyn, in the cam- 
paign which was long remembered for its intensity and industry, 
is said to have visited one thousand saloons. The climax was 
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reached, it is said, in a celebrated race for the state Senate in 
this city, when one candidate set the pace by using a roll of 
bills in which the smallest denomination was $20, and refusing 
to take any change. The expenditure was enormous, and kept 
the district at a floodtide of alcoholic enthusiasm until the polls 
were closed. But a careful study of the figures showed that the 
tremendous outlay had little or no effect upon the opinions of 
the voters. 

The law which compels every candidate and organization to 
file a statement of expenses has done away largely with both of 
these forms of political corruption. The law itself was borrowed 
from England and has been and is an- admirable addition to our 
political jurisprudence. 

One more form of bribery still remains untouched and will 
remain so until we have some sort of an operative civil service, 
and that is the promising of places. Asa matter of fact there 
are very few candidates who have many places to dispose of. 
Even in regard to those which are purely within their own per- 
sonal appointing power they have really no liberty of action. 
Party organization and the unwritten law of political duty are 
so well developed among both parties that it makes but little 
difference who is elected or appointed to office so far as the 
filling of subordinate positions is concerned. The machine does 
the appointing, the machine does the nominating, the machine 
does the electing, and the machine fills the offices. 

This is known to every expert politician. It is known to 
every student of politics. It is probably known in a vague way 
to the youth who casts his first vote, or the foreigner who has 
just taken out his naturalization papers. Nevertheless, the im- 
mortal principle of egotism prompts every individual to believe 
and to act upon the belief that he himself is more important 
than the rest of humanity, and that, if he can but get the 
promise of the candidate, the machine will welcome him with 
open arms. So when a person is nominated for an office he is 
worried and driven to death by even his own household. Every 
man who has known him any time in the past, who has ever 
done business with him, who does not know him but knows 
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some friend who belongs to the same party, insists upon calling 
upon him and obtaining the promise of a specific office or some 
office of any description in case of an election. The practice 
applies to every position. The alderman is as much pestered as 
the senator, the congressman as the mayor, the judge as the 
assemblyman. The luckless candidate is placed between Scylla 
and Charybdis. If he refuses to promise, the man becomes in- 
dignant and goes away, swearing eternal vengeance, and, if he 
promises, he does so knowing that he is utterly unable to execute 
what he has agreed to do. A man advertises for a bookkeeper 
in a New York daily paper, and receives two hundred and fifty 
applications in response. .A man runs for Congress, and he has 
five hundred men call upon him to obtain pledges for office or 
emolument. Where a candidate is good-natured his life becomes 
a sheol upon earth. 

When Dr. Keller, of Brooklyn, ran for coroner he had over 
1,000 calls at his home. His parlor was occupied by strangers 
from 5:30 in the morning until 2:30 the next morning. His 
wife, children, and servants were insulted twenty and thirty 
timesaday. His furniture was broken, his carpets ruined, his 
wine cellar robbed, his books taken, and only the power of the 
Republican organization of Kings County could keep him from 
resigning after the first ten days of the campaign. The experi- 
ence of this gentleman is probably the experience of every 
gentleman who runs for a high office the first time. The old 
and trained politicians know how to evade or avoid this trouble 
without giving offense, but it takes long years of experience be- 
fore this extraordinary talent can be developed. The evil is as 
great as ever, and although Section 1 of the constitution en- 
deavors to abolish it, the section is practically a dead letter. 

Only one man of whom I have heard ever had the courage to 
combat the evil. This was President Seth Low, when he ran 
for mayor of the city of Brooklyn. He published a card in 
every paper that he would not receive any political visits or 
visitors at his home, and that all visits and communications 
should be to the headquarters which he had engaged for the 
campaign. The letter created a great stir, and was a nine days’ 
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talk. It was pronounced a suicidal document by the politicians, 
and their views were confirmed by a large number of office- 
seekers who denounced Low in unmeasured terms. But, and 
this is where the politicians made their vital error, it attracted 
the attention of the entire city, and so won the sympathy, 
respect, and admiration of thousands of independent voters, 
aud even of members of the opposite party, that he was 
elected by a triumphant majority. If all candidates did the 
same thing the evil would die to-morrow. But there is only 
one Seth Low in a century. 

The second, third, and fourth seetions are aimed at the evil of 
direct bribery of the opposite kind when the bribe comes from a 
third party to a legislator or other public official. This is 
another evil which has grown to monstrous proportions and is a 
very dark cloud upon the political horizon. It assumes as 
many forms as Proteus. Its simplest form is where the legis- 
lator agrees to vote for a bill or vote against a bill for a round 
sum of money. This is also the commonest form. The next 
stage is where he agrees to act affirmatively or negatively or 
not to act at all in consideration of some appointment or some 
indirect remuneration or return. 

The third and more subtle is where he acts in consideration 
for such immaterial advantages as patronage and power. The 
first is bribery pure and simple ; the last is the machine lash. 
The first is illustrated by the ‘‘ Black Horse Cavalry,’ as they 
are appropriately termed, who introduce bills every season 
which will injure opulent interests, and which, for $5,000 or 
$10,600, are buried forever in the pigeon holes of a committee. 
The last is where a respectable and otherwise upright legislator 
votes for a machine bill under the threat of having his political 
future ruined, or under the promise of having his future 
glorified and improved. 

This evil of bribery is very old, as old, in fact, as representa- 
tive government. It reached its maximum in the last century, 
when Pitt, the prime minister of England, carried through the 
Irish Union Bill by the expenditure of one million pounds 
sterling. He justified the extravagance upon the ground that 
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it was a wise investment and that it saved the treasury the 
expense of buying up Irish parliaments from year to year. 
Many expedients have been tried to decrease if not to terminate 
the evil. One is to make the number of legislators so large 
that no one can afford to buy them up. Another and more 
common one is to have the sessions of the legislature only once 
in two years, or once in three. Neither of these plans has 
been very successful. 

The best evidence of the continuance of the evil is the 
number of professional lobbyists who make a handsome living 
at Albany. While there is no honor among thieves, yet the 
general understanding between the lobby and the Black Horse 
Cavalry is said to be one to four, that is, when it costs five 
thousand dollars to kill or put through a bill, one thousand goes 
to the lobby and four thousand to dishonest legislators. 

All is grist that comes to the mill of the mercenary. There is 
@ certain percentage of senators and assemblymen who are 
bound to make money through their office, no matter whom it 
hurts. They prefer, if possible, to extort blackmail from great 
corporations, especially insurance corporations, banks, railways, 
ferries, gas companies, telephone companies, and the like. At 
the same time they are not averse to levying a toll upon the 
firemen of this city, the police, and even the bridge policemen 
of the East River Bridge. Nearly all of those who put money 
in their purses in this infamous manner pose as exemplars of 
political rectitude and public spirit. If they are going to 
fleece the police, their bill is uniformly entitled ‘‘An act to 
promote and improve the metropolitan police force of New 
York.”’ If they are about to make a strike upon one or a 
dozen insurance companies, the bill which they introduce for 
the purpose is entitled ‘‘An act for the greater security of 
stockholders in insurance corporations’’ or ‘tAn act for the 
greater relief and security of holders of insurance policies.’’ 
Alongside of them Mr. Pecksniff is embodied innocence. When 
able scoundrels are at the head of the Black Horse Cavalry the 
Session is lively and large profits are divided among the 
blackmailers. According to rumor, the Black Horse Cavalry, 
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from year to year, ranges from fifteen to forty in membership, 
and come chiefly from the great cities, and the amount of 
money extorted runs all the way from forty thousand to five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The greatest improvement thus far effected has been through 
the passage of those general laws which enable corporations to 
do and undo things through the courts without recourse to the 
legislature. Equal improvement has undoubtedly occurred 
from the greater attention paid by the daily press to all legisla- 
tive matters. Nor should we forget the influence and endeavors 
of good government clubs of various sorts, the growth of 
wealth and intelligence throughout the state, and the develop- 
ment of the independent spirit in both of the great parties. 
The evil nevertheless is large enough to justify the disquietude 
and the united activity of all public-spirited citizens. 

Within the party moral character should be insisted upon as 
a condition precedent of all candidacy, and outside of the 
party all good citizens should unite in voting against the party 
candidate whose name is synonymous with corruption and 
political dishonesty. 

While Article XIII. reveals political conditions in rather a 
somber and sorrowful light, it really means a vast advance upon 
past conditions. Our system is a continuation of the English 
system ; its features are still the English features grown and 
modified by a century’s changes. If we go back one hundred 
and twenty-five years and contrast the things that were with the 
things that are we can see how great the change that has 
occurred. In those days in place of the election district was 
the borough, at its best unjust, corrupt, and venal ; at its worst 
a burlesque upon all representative government. Of voters 
there were comparatively a few, scarcely a fifth of the male 
adults of the population. The voters were treated during the 
campaign and on election day like the lowest savages. Drunk- 
enness and infamous language, riot and bloodshed were uni- 
versal, murder and even arson were not uncommon. Hired 
bullies, cut throats, expert agents, whose business was to bribe, 
and expert fighters, whose business was to intimidate, were 
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characteristics of every polling place. Bribery, bestial intoxi- 
cation, and bulldozing were the three chief political powers. 

The man who was elected was in too many cases altogether 
worthy of the system which elected him. Yet in one hundred 
and twenty-five years all this has been changed in both Great 
Britain and the United States. To-day sobriety is the rule, as 
are honest voting, honest counting, and honest returns. Legis- 
lation is comparatively clean, decent, and intelligent. There is 
still the party lash, which forces through such contemptible 
legislation as the Raines Bill and the Greater New York con- 
solidation scheme. There is still legislation whose aim is 
apparently public welfare, but is really the pockets of great 
corporations. There are still legislators who may represent in 
some degree of appropriateness the low constituencies which 
elect them, but they are few and far between. The tone of our 
legislation, the average of legislators, and the atmosphere of the 
capital are worthy of much more praise than censure. 

Article XIII. is merely an instrument for obtaining still 
greater improvement. It is good as far as it goes, but it re- 
quires legislation to make it more operative and effectual. What 
legislation is the best for this purpose is for the jurist to say 
rather than the critic or the law student. It is possible to com- 
pel all corporations expending money in and about legislative 
and legal matters to give an itemized statement of the amounts 
and the parties paid. It is possible to appoint a commissioner 
for each industry or group of industries affected by legislation 
whose veto would send back a law and compel its passage by a 
larger majority, just as does the veto of a mayor in regard to 
municipal legislation. It is possible to have a standing com- 
mittee of investigation in each legislature which will go over 
and examine the work done at the preceding session and report 
thereon in respect to any case of bribery, blackmail, extortion, 
or corruption. It is possible to pass a law whereby those 
interested in any industry whose capital amounts to a certain 
sum of money may file a veto of any law affecting that industry, 
which will act the same as the veto of the governor. These 
would do away apparently with the Black Horse Cavalry for- 
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ever, and thus remove an ugly blot upon the escutcheon of the 
Empire State. 

Bat in the meantime much can be done by the careful and 
conscientious efforts of the great clubs and associations which 
are so prominent a feature in our leading cities. Through either 
the National Council of Women or the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, or through similar organizations yet to be made 
of men’s clubs and societies, it would be an easy matter to 
obtain a fair and just measure of any and every candidate, and 
to inform the citizens of the worth or worthlessness of the 
seeker after political office. 

One individual can do but little. A hundred cannot do much 
more. Neither can a thousand, but twenty thousand is a giant 
factor, even in New York City, and fifty thousand would make 
or unmake any political party whatever. 

Constitutions are excellent as far as they go. Laws are useful 
to the extent to which they are enforced. But constitutions and 
laws are without value when the people take no interest in their 
political welfare, and are content to rest supine whiie the wheels 
of administration are guided and controlled by whoever pleases 
to undertake the task. 

Greater than the constitution is public spirit. Greater than 
all laws is a high public morality blended with a deep and un- 
tiring philanthropy. It is well, therefore, that legal enactments 
should be written in negative form. Any law may say ‘‘ Thou 
shalt,’’? but whether the people to whom it is addressed acquiesce 
and obey is another matter. A jurist must content himself with 
‘‘Thou shalt not’? and leave to the conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the individual the fulfillment of the positive duties of 
life. 

Thus, while our new constitution has not arisen to any great 
height positively it has on its negative side reached a stage in 
which it well and faithfally expresses the civilization of to-day. 
Its very recognition in so many words of the telegraph and the 
telephone shows that it belongs to and expresses a civilization in 
which these latest creations of science are already an integral 
portion of everyday life. That it can be bettered all must 
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admit, but that betterment is not an affair of to-day nor of 
to-morrow, but of the next century. 

With the rapid changes now going on in all the relations of 
life, social, municipal, and, above all, industrial, ere ten or 
fifteen years have gone by there will be so many new develop- 
ments, new relations, and new problems that another section of 
our Article XIII. and other auxiliary statutes will have to be 
passed to represent the then existing order of things. 

It is well for us that we have not lost the power of changing 
our constitution and laws when the time for such a change has 
become ripe. Woe to the people who have no constitution and 
no laws, but greater woe to those who, having these priceless 
possessions, permit them to become chains of invisible steel 
which, first fitting, finally compress and strangle. 

The child, the stripling, the youth, the adult, and the full- 
powered man have each the raiment which befits his years and 
dignity. As he ages he puts away his old apparel for that 
which comports with his new stage. 


Constitutions are but the clothing of that larger individual, 
the modern commonwealth. 


MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE CITY. 


BY HON. CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


HERE is no question that the demand for better city 
government in this country has grown in strength and 
intensity during the past few years. In all sections of the 
land and among all classes of people we find a discontent with 
present municipal conditions and a sincere desire for better- 
ment. I find, however, that while there is this strong dissatis- 
faction, there is no adequate conception of what good city 
government really is. This is largely due to the fact that the 
subject is such a broad one that it cannot be defined, but rather 
must be described. Time will not permit one even to indicate 
what good city government in its fullest concept is; but it will 
be sufficient for the purpose of our discussion to suggest what it 
is in certain directions. To do this will require that we draw 
upon the experience of European cities; and I indulge the 
hope that I shall not be deemed unpatriotic in these days when 
so much of cheap and tinsel jingoism passes for love of country 
if I admit what every candid observer must admit, that in most 
matters municipal many of our European sister cities have 
outstripped us. 

I think we will all agree that an abundant supply of pure 
water is a prime requisite for a city. Indeed I am sure we can 
concur in Dr. Shaw’s averment, that ‘‘in a general way, it may 
be said, the amount of pure water that is daily distributed to 
the people of a great city and that is safely drained off with its 
collection of impurities measures the progress of material 
civilization. The modern ideal is a strong, pure volume of 
water, derived from sure and constant sources that are beyond 
danger of pollution, forced by ample pressure, through a net- 
work of mains and pipes penetrating every abode.’’ Judged 
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by these standards Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Vienna have attained to high 
standards and solved the problem not only for the present, but 
for the future as well. Drainage is of almost equal importance 
and these cities applied themselves to the solution of the two 
problems at the same time. 

In 1873 Berlin was a decidedly unhealthy city. It had an 
inadequate supply of poor water, and dependent on the sluggish 
little Spree to drain away the sewage. All this is changed. 
An abundant supply of water from new and remote sources has 
been obtained, and its purity secured by an elaborate system of 
filtration plants. The Spree has been abandoned as a sewer, 
and an elaborate ‘‘radial’’ system built up. The city is 
divided into five general drainage districts, and these again 
subdivided into twelve. Drain channels laid in the principal 
streets converge at the lowest level in the several districts, 
where the tanks and pumping stations are located. Tunnels 
connect these with the city’s farms some miles away. On these 
farms, containing more than 20,000 acres, the sewage is used as 
a fertilizer. This great plant cost $50,000,000; but in a few 
years the investment will begin to yield a fair profit and a 
surplus for the sinking fund. 

Vienna has latterly secured a water supply from the Alps, 
twenty miles away, since which time typhus, cholera, and other 
infectious diseases have greatly decreased. In 1848-57, the 
yearly death rate was 42 per 1,000. In 1875 the Alpine water 
was introduced, and the death rate fell to 28.57 per 1,000. In 
1893 Hamburg had not completed her extensive filtration 
plants. She still drank the filthy water of the Elbe, and a 
great cholera epidemic resulted. In 1894, after the plants had 
been completed, she secured a good supply of wholesome water, 
and there has been no recurrence of cholera symptoms. 
Glasgow secures her water from Lake Katrine in the Highlands, 
which she owns. Under business-like management rates have 
been reduced, the pressure increased to the great advantage of 
the fire department, and there has been accumulated a surplus 
which will eventually pay the original cost. Manchester brings 
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her water ninety-five miles, from Lake Thirlmere, where she 
owns the entire watershed. 

I am not advised as to whether Providence has a water prob- 
lem. If she has not, she is fortunate, indeed. I do know, how- 
ever, that it is a serious, a burning question in other cities. In 
my own, for instance, the present supply is limited in quantity, 
and although not so bad as alleged, still sufficiently filled with 
impurities to make it at times most uninviting to say the least. 
Instead of going to work as a business man or a private corpora- 
tion would, or a German city, and studying the problem from 
every point of view, and then after determining upon a plan, 
systematically carrying it out, we have adopted one makeshift 
after another, spending large sums of money and getting very 
little return. Indeed, we have within the past five years spent 
three millions on two reservoirs, neither of which have been or 
can be used, because they will not hold water. And our experi- 
ence is only that of many other communities. Can any one con- 
sider the experience of Berlin and then of Philadelphia and fail 
to perceive which represents good government and which poor 
and inefficient government ? 

For an illustration of good management, or good government 
in relation to street-cleaning, fortunately we do not have to go 
abroad. Wesimply have to compare New York City before 
and during the Waring administration. We are all familiar 
with the marvelous transformation in the streets of the metropo- 
lis since a business man took hold of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment and ran it on business principles in the interest of the city 
and the citizens and not for a political machine and the 
politicians. 

We can obtain a fair idea of what good city government 
means by a consideration of the ways in which municipalities 
deal with the vitally important question of transportation. Let 
us take the now familiar example of Glasgow. In 1872, she 
having built her own tramway, leased it for twenty years to a 
corporation upon the following conditions: The lessees paid the 
interest on the city’s investment ; an annual sum into the sink- 
ing fund equal to 1-20 of the original investment; four per 
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cent per annum for repairs and renewals; besides an annual 
rental of $750 per mile. With all those conditions and the 
further ones that the city should fix the rate of fare, the original 
lessees sold the franchise for $750,000, and the new company has 
paid dividends averaging from eight to eleven per cent per an- 
num. In 1894 the lease expired and the city determined to 
assume control and run the cars. This it has done with excellent 
financial results, after reducing the fares, reducing the hours of 
labor, uniforming the men, increasing and improving the rolling 
stock, and building new lines. The city closed its first year 
with a surplus of $403,014, after paying all the working 
expenses. 

The experience of Toronto is equally instructive. In 1891 
the city bought the street car ‘systems and leased them to an 
American syndicate for thirty years upon the following condi- 
tions: A tax of $800 per annum per mile; eight per cent on 
gross receipts up to one million, ten per cent on all between one 
and one and a half millions, and so on, on the principle of pro- 
gressive taxation. The city has full control over the company 
as to fares, hours of Jabor, number of cars, speed, and location. 
The company also had to pay to the city the amount it paid for 
the plant. 

Compare these two instances of shrewd business management 
of valuable assets with some of Philadelphia’s method. It will 
not be necessary for me at the conclusion to ask which is good 
and which is bad municipal government. One of the most 
favored corporations in the city was the Philadelphia Traction 
Company. Whatever it received at the hands of the complaisant 
councils was subsequently granted to its competitors, the Peo- 
ple’s and Electric Traction Companies, on the ground that there 
should be no discrimination in such matters. In short, it was 
argued that when one company received a grant for no con- 
sideration, every other company applying should receive one of 
equal value on the same terms, because it would be unfair to 
treat one differently from the other. This has not been the uni- 
versal rule with councils, however, as instance the grant to the 
Mutual Automatic Telephone Company. In January, 1894, the 
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Drawbaugh Company sought to secure the necessary authoriza- 
tion to introduce its system into the city, and a month later the 
Central Telephone Company made a similar application. 
Neither has as yet received the desired authority, although 
the Mutual Automatic Company, which made its application in 
June, 1894, had the pleasure of seeing its ordinance passed and 
become law in but little over a month. 

Whether councils have followed the precedent established in 
the case of the trolley privileges, or that of the telephone, the 
result has always been the same to the city. The public has re- 
ceived next to nothing for franchises which our own experience 
and that of other cities teach us are worth millions of dollars. 
Take for an illustration the value of the franchise granted to the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets Passenger Railway Company in 
1858. The company started with an authorized capital of $1,- 
000,000, of which $334,320, or $1675 per share, was paid in. 
In 1892 the company leased its line to the Philadelphia Traction 
Company for the following rentals: from January, 1892, to 
1894, $9 per share; from January, 1894, to 1897, $10 per share; 
from January, 1897, to 1900, $11; thereafter $12 per share. All 
that the Philadelphia Traction Company received was the 
franchise and right of way and the real estate occupied as ter- 
minals. The rails and rolling stock were shortly replaced by a 
modern trolley equipment. 

These rentals therefore represent either a large dividend on 
the investment or a moderate return on a valuable asset. If the 
former, the rentals represent, respectively, 54, 59, 65, and 71 per 
cent on the original investment, or asix per cent return on stock 
worth successively, $150, $166.66, $188.33 and $200 per share. 
After January 1, 1900, the stock will have increased about 
twelve-fold in forty years, an increase due solely to the enhanced 
value of the franchises. 

In Augu:t, 1895, the competing trolley companies agreed to 
unite, and the Union Traction Company, with $30,000,000 
authorized capital, was accordingly organized, and with the 
single exception of the Bostonville line all the trolley privileges 
passed into the control of a single company. Of course, such an 
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amalgamation was only accomplished by the new company 
guaranteeing large dividends and rentals to the older companies. 
Whether it will continue to be able to pay all its guarantees on 
their capitalization, which exceeds a hundred millions of dollars, 
remains to be demonstrated. The chances are that it will, as it 
has no competition to fear, and there is no prospect that the 
population of Philadelphia will soon, if ever, be less than its 
present figures. 

The fact remains that the great increase in the value of the 
original investment has accrued to the individual and not to the 
public, without whom there would have been no such increase. 
All that the city received in return was the repavement of the 
streets occupied by the companies ; but Glasgow received this 
much in addition to the other returns. Philadelphia has a five 
per cent fare, with eight cent exchanges and no free transfers. 

I think it is a well-established fact that we have not had good 
government in our American cities. That much can be taken 
for granted if the statements of men like James Bryce, Andrew 
D. White, James C. Carter, and Charles J. Bonaparte are to be 
taken as correct, and I believe they can be, absolutely. The 
question logically arises, Why do we have poor, inefficient, and 
in many instances corrupt government, and what obstacles stand 
in the way of applying business methods to our municipal 
affairs? Briefly stated, the answer is: 1, American commer- 
cialism ; 2, the spirit of partisanship ; 3, the misplacement of 
emphasis since the outbreak of the Civil War; 4, an erroneous 
political perspective ; not to mention executive legislation and 
want of local autonomy. 

Commercialism or undue absorption in private business or an 
undue desire to accumulate wealth has been the distinguishing 
characteristic of the average American during the present 
century and especially since the Civil War. It is the one 
feature more frequently referred to and more generally com- 
mented upon by foreign observers than any other. It is no 
doubt true that the rapid development of our country and its 
unparalleled growth in wealth and numbers have absorbed the 
energies of our people; and now that we have passed the stage 
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of expansion and entered another, which should be one of 
cultivation, we seem unable to leave off the habits formed under 
the spur of necessity and essential to recover from the evil 
effects of internal dissension. 

It leads to the absorption of the best business talent in every 
community in private business affairs, because the legitimate © 
rewards are larger and because there is a permanency of tenure 
not to be found in public affairs. The returns in mercantile, 
manufacturing, and professional pursuits have been much larger 
than the honest returns to those holding equally responsible 
positions in our cities. Take the salaries paid to the mayors of 
large cities and their chief departmental assistants. They are 
entirely out of proportion to the skill and ability which should 
be brought to the position. The heads of large corporations 
dealing with interests as large and as varied and handling 
about the same amount of money, receive salaries from five to 
ten times as large, besides receiving a share of the protits 
accruing from their successfal management. I am willing to 
admit that there is a certain honor attached to public office ; 
but we may not be able to afford such honors, any more than 
other very desirable things. So long as the returns from the 
same amount of application in public business are so dispro- 
portionate to those received from private business we will find 
the latter absorbing the best administrative and executive 
talent to the manifest detriment of the former. 

Undue emphasis upon party loyalty has brought about a 
transfer of allegiance from public affairs to party interests. 
Voters since the Civil War, at least, have felt that their first 
political duty was to their party. Naturally politicians have 
fostered this sentiment; for by pandering to it they have 
attained and maintained power. In fact, they have boldly 
called themselves the party, and punished treason to themselves 
as treason to the party, a charge few care to rest under. 

The politicians entrenched behind partisanship have wielded 
their power to compel party allegiance where there has been a 
tendency to independence. It is the old course of events—a 
strong, persistent sentiment, creating a condition which itself 
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becomes the conservator of that sentiment, after it has spent its 
original force and served its original purpose. 

Daring the Civil War, and for many years after, the rallying 
cry in our politics was ‘‘ measures, not men,’’ a cry still heard 
and still effective. So grave were the issues before the people 
during and immediately after the war that they fell in with the 
idea that measures were everything and men of but subordinate 
importance. Always a mistaken and unwise policy. It is still 
more so now, when the issues are mainly business ones. The 
average American voter feels and believes there is some magic 
in a good measure which will modify and transform a bad man 
into a good one. The sound, practical wisdom of putting good 
men into office, irrespective of what their position on certain 
public questions is, does not seem clear to the average mind. 
The thought that a man may be a free trader and yet be a 
thoroughly good and competent business man, or a high tariff 
man and at the same time a capable public administrator, does 
not seem to have occurred to the majority of those exercising 
the franchise. A distinguished ex-cabinet officer and ex-senator 
put the case concisely when he said, ‘‘I would prefer to have 
the laws made by Lucifer and executed by Gabriel than made by 
Gabriel and executed by Lacifer.”” This misplacement of em- 
phasis has led to party politicians and machines furnishing 
party measures of the most inspiring character as a cloak to the 
candidacy of weak and susceptible men. When measures alone 
are discussed we are apt to lose sight of the character of the 
man nominated to carry them out. 

The organization of extensive political machines on the plea 
that great measures must be backed up by organization has been 
persistently urged. The real purpose, however, of the machine 
is to plunder the public for the personal profit of the politicians. 
We see great political parties maintained in other countries 
without the support of such machines as are regarded as 
essential here. 

Time will not permit of a discussion of certain other causes 
that are at work in our American municipalities to prevent their 
full and complete development, but only of a brief reference to 
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several prerequisites to good government, without which we | 
cannot hope for any change in present conditions and methods. 

I do not need more than to refer to the necessity for civil 
service reform, the limitation of the great use of money for 
corrupt purposes, and the need of better nominations. I desire 
to devote the remainder of the time allotted to me to empha- 
sizing the need for the absolute separation of municipal affairs 
from state and national politics, and to the great need for higher 
standards of citizenship. Without the absolute separation of 
municipal affairs from state and national politics we may expect 
but little of permanent value. We must decide municipal ques- 
tions from a municipal standpoint, not from that of a national 
party. Itis all right and proper to have national parties for 
national issues, but we must have municipal parties for munici- 
pal issues. We all will agree that it would be folly to permit a 
municipal party to have any part in the determination of 
national parties. It is equally unwise for national parties to 
interfere in municipal matters. 

The one thing, however, essential beyond all others, and with- 
out which nothing can be accomplished in the way of good gov- 
ernment, is good citizenship. We can get good government 
only through good citizenship. We need good laws, but we 
need good men to make them, good men to execute them, and 
we cannot have good legislators and administrators unless we 
have good citizens alive to their duties as well as to their 
privileges. 

The political machine, which is all very well in its way so 
long as it is directed toward public-spirited ends, is but another 
manifestation of the same spirit, but when directed to private 
interests, and those not the highest, it can only work harm. 
The good citizens must learn of the practical politicians if they 
desire to effect their ends ; and opposed to the bad government 
machine there must be a good government machine. The prob- 
lem, then, that confronts us is how to organize the good citizens 
against the bad citizens. It is a problem second in importance 
only to that which confronted the nation in 1860, but is much 
more difficult, because it does not so strongly appeal to the 
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dramatic instincts of the community. - To solve it will require 
the same heroism, the same self-sacrifice, the same continuous 
effort, as the solution of the problem of 1860. The fight to 
eliminate slavery involved the integrity of the nation—the fight 
to eliminate municipal corruption from our cities involves the 
integrity of the units comprising the nation. 

Wendell Phillips prophesied that the great solution of the 
problem of our cities will test our free institutions more severely 
than our struggle with human slavery. 

Oar first great contest as an American people was to secure 
our independence. The next step in our development was the 
extension of our territory. Then we were confronted with the 
necessity of establishing equal freedom and maintaining the in- 
tegrity of our nation as a whole. Now we are face to face with 
the question, Shall representative government fail, and shall we 
confess to the world that we have not the power to maintain our 
political units pure? God forbid. Let us remember that the 
American people solved some of the greatest problems that ever 


confronted a free people, and just so surely will they solve the 
problem of the city. 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 





INFLUENCE OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


BY DR. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


HOUGH not in the active practice of the profession, the 

many and important questions which come before me for 

review or decision keep me in constant touch and interest with 
the law. 

Our associations are as national, as broad, and as liberal as 
the authority of the Constitution of the United States and the 
jurisdiction of the courts. The law is the only one of the 
professions whose members will both criticise themselves and 
accept criticism from others with cheerfulness and equanimity. 
Any one who has tried it often, as I have, will discover a 
singular sensitiveness among the clergy, the doctors, and the 
journalists. No one can be faithful to his calling and have in it 
that loyal pride which makes for success without being jealous 
of its rights and privileges and proud of the distinction it 
confers. But it is never wise to take one’s self or one’s pursuits 
too seriously. All professions but ours resent raillery, ridicule, 
or fun at their expense, or doubting suggestions of their infalli- 
bility. We, however, care little for the shafts of envy or of 
malice or of sport. Wesubmit without response to things that 
are said about us, and the judgments which are pronounced 
upon us by the lay or professional brethren in the serene con- 
sciousness that clients must continue to contribute to our 
support, and that neither individuals, nor corporations, nor 
municipalities, nor states, nor nations, can get along without us. 

It was a magnificent array of noble barons and gallant 
knights who, upon prancing chargers and in glittering armor, 
gathered upon the field of Runnymede. But they could only 
poise their lances and shout their battle-cries for declarations of 
the principles of liberty which had been prepared by the 
lawyers, and when the great charter had been drawn up by 
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those learned in the law these mighty nobles were compelled to 
affix their signatures by a mark and stamp their seals with the 
hilts of their swords. 

The early Puritan period has furnished to eloquence and 
poetry a halcyon picture of Arcadian peacefulness. ‘‘ For one 
hundred years,’’ cries the speaker, ‘‘ these communities lived 
with no judges to puzzle and no lawyers to vex them.’’ At the 
risk of the charge of iconoclasm I must break that venerable 
image. They had courts, but they were ecclesiastical ones, and 
they had lawyers, but they were the Puritan ministers. Doubt- 
less these learned clericals conscientiously and justly settled 
neighborhood disputes between individuals, but the peace of 
communities and the rights of its citizens rest upon broader 
foundations. They hung. witches, they expelled Baptists, they 
banished Quakers, they drove Roger Williams, the most en- 
lightened man of that period, into exile in a wilderness; they 
demonstrated that under a theocracy, as under an oligarchy, or 
a despotism, liberty cannot be maintained except by the eternal 


principles of law and a learned body of men to interpret and 
courts to enforce them. 


We will select as types of the Puritan period and the period 
of the development of the law Rev. Cotton Mather and Oliver 
Elisworth, both educated for the ministry, both men of genius, 
culture, and acquirements. Ootton Mather in passing judg- 
ment and inflicting sentences created conditions which virtually 
destroyed civil and religious liberty, while Oliver Ellsworth, 
having become learned in the law, and adopted it as a profes- 
sion, prepared the judiciary article of the Constitution, devised 
the system and procedure of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as it exists today, and in an illustrious career as its 
chief justice began the formation of that body of law which has 
promoted justice and enlarged liberty in our country. jf 

We are accustomed to pay superlative tribute to the great 
soldiers of our country. Washington and Greene, and Schuyler 
and Gates, of the revolutionary period, and General Scott and 
General Jackson and Commodores Decatur and Perry, of the 
War of 1812, and Grant and Sherman and Sheridan are all 
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embalmed in the richest rhetoric of our history, the most 
stirring pages of the school-book, and the most glowing periods 
of our eloquence. In lesser measure we glorify the statesmen of 
the republic. 

It is the story of our nation that its origin and development 
have been due to a few great leaders. We have little written 
and less understood of the large debt we owe to a few great 
lawyers. Alexander Hamilton was the most brilliant and con- 
structive intelligence of his own or of almost any age. He was 
the leader of the bar of the United States. With prophetic 
vision he saw the possibilities of the limitless expansion and 
power of this country, and the impossibility of its development 
unless it became a nation. The colonial statesmen were jealous 
of the rights of their colonies and unwilling to surrender the 
autonomy of their commonwealths to a central government. 
With infinite tact and with marvelous condensation of language 
Hamilton captured the assent of the discordant members of the 
young confederacy to a constitution which created a republic 
bound together, as they thought, by a rope of sand, but tied, as 
he knew, in bonds of indissoluble and indestructible union. 
The task of interpreting the Delphic utterance of Hamilton into 
a lucid exposition of national power and grandeur fell upon that 
other leader of the bar of his time, Chief Justice Marshall. 
When he decided, in 1803, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States could annul a statute which had been passed by 
Congress and signed by the president, he prevented the possibil- 
ity of the usurpation of power by the legislative or executive 
branches of the government, or both combined ; he safeguarded 
liberty, life, and property against legislative anarchy or legisla- 
tive communism.. When he decided five years later that the 
Supreme Court of the United States could declare invalid the 
acts of the legislatures of the several states which were in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, he linked the 
states together by a chain of law which could only be broken by 
a revolution. When, still later, he held that this same majestic 
tribunal had jurisdiction over and could bring before it the war- 
ring commonwealths of the republic, and render judgment upon 
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their differences, he made impossible organized war between the 
states. 

We pass down another generation and the conflict which 
Hamilton foresaw and furnished the broad language to cover, 
which Chief Justice Marshall gave the law to decide, of the 
rights of the states and the powers of the government, became 
a political question of the first moment. Then again the leader 
of the bar, in a speech in the United States Senate, unequaled 
for the felicity of its diction, the power of its logic, the sus- 
tained and lofty grandeur of its thought, proclaimed the doctrine 
of ‘‘liberty and union, one and inseparable, now and forever.’’ 

This great lawyer was Daniel Webster. His speech went into 
the school-books ; it formed the declamation for the coming citi- 
zens, soldiers, and statesmen of the republic and created a 
deathless and passionate love for the Union. Another genera- 
tion came upon the stage, educated and enthused by the elo- 
qience of Webster, and another lawyer, supremely great as 
such, though too much in politics to be a leader of the bar, had 
devolved upon him the supreme task of supporting the idea of 
Hamilton, maintaining the decisions of Marshall, carrying out 
the doctrines of Webster, and of so concentrating the resources of 
the country for its defense and the powers of the Union for its 
maintenance that he might hold the republic together by the 
overwhelming force of arms and cement it with new and eternal 
ties by justice and forgiveness, and ‘‘ with malice toward none 
and charity for all,’’ this majestic work was performed by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The great minds of other countries and of centuries preceding 
our republic saw the dangers to liberty of the concentration of 
judicial authority in the executive of the legislature. Mon- 
tesquieu pointed it out clearly when he said in effect that if the 
executive has judicial power it is tyranny, and if the legislature 
has judicial power it is tyranny. To advance the judiciary to 
the point where it would be absolutely independent of the 
throne and of Parliament, of the executive and of Congress is 
impossible in older countries. Whether it be a limited mon- 
archy, as in England, a republic, as in France, or autocracy, as 
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in Russia, the traditions of the throne will not permit the 
judiciary to curb its authority. Whether it be a Parliament, as 
in Great Britain, a Senate and House of Deputies, as in France, 
or a representative body, as in any of the continental countries, 
there is in them, and especially in their upper house, a heredity 
of feudal authority which will not brook the judge criticising its 
actions or nullifying its laws. 

Fortunately for us, our ancestors, trained and educated in the 
best traditions of civil and religious liberty, approached the 
problems of government without the heredity of monarchy or 
feudalism. They had neither classes nor privileges. It was 
possible for them to declare in principle and formulate in prac- 
tice the idea of Montesquieu and the philosophical statesmen of 
preceding generations. They could create the executive with 
its powers, the legislature with its authority, and make a written 
constitution and organize a court which could say to congresses 
and presidents, ‘‘ This constitution is the supreme law and your 
acts must conform to its provisions or they will be null and void 
and of no effect.”’ In this innovation in government and 
powers of the court we have the preservative principles of 
American liberty and the perpetual continuance of American 
opportunity. ; 

Every decade, almost every year, has its problems for solution 
and its critical time. It is the mission of the bar, and one 
which it has always fulfilled, to forecast or to meet these dan- 
gerous situations. This is a lawyer’s government ; its constitu- 
tion was framed by lawyers, all but three of its presidents have 
been lawyers, all but five of its vice-presidents, seven tenths of 
its cabinet ministers, and the majority of its congressmen, sena- 
tors, and members of its state legislatures have also been lawyers. 
The lawyer is a man of peace, but he is also a man of action. 
His courage is exhibited both in restricting popular clamor and 
in leading patriotic enthusiasm. He formulated the demands 
which led to the Revolution, and when nothing but war could 
secure them, he enlisted in the Continental army. The lawyers 
did their best to settle the controversies between the North and 
South, but when only the bloody arbitrament of arms could 
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decide the contest, in proportion to their number, more lawyers 
enlisted in the Union and Confederate armies than came from 
any other vocation or calling. 

The questions which the profession are especially to meet 
to-day are many, and one of them is that the law shall not be 
degraded by unworthy practitioners. With all that may be 
said against the lawyers, fewer of them are rascals, fewer 
defaulters, fewer faithless to their duty than the members of any 
other profession upon which devolve obligations and trusts. 
The weaknesses of humanity enter into our calling, as into every 
other, but wherever the profession has been degraded, it has 
been by the legislature lowering the standard and admitting to 
the bar those who had neither the character, nor the learning, 
nor the equipment to interpret the law, to protect the weak, to 
remedy wrongs, or to enforce right. Cheap law and cheap 
lawyers not only degrade the profession, but they promote liti- 
gation and let loose a horde of incompetent and unworthy 
practitioners to prey upon the community. The standard of 
admission to the bar should be made higher and higher, so that 
those only who are worthy can be admitted. We should devote 
our efforts to the simplification of procedure. 

It is a standing disgrace to the civilization and the intelli- 
gence of the United States that there are more homicides in our 
country in proportion to the population than in any other 
civilized nation. It is not due, as is believed by foreigners, to a 
contempt for law, to want of authority in the courts, of 
integrity in juries, but to the fact that obsolete and worthless 
rules of pleading and practice defeat justice. A man’s life is 
more precious than the life of him who takes it. That the 
murderer should escape because there may be a technical flaw 
in his indictment throws the community in a rage back to those 
principles of natural justice where, there being no law and no 
courts, the murderer was tried by his neighbors and upon proof 
was executed with no other appeal than that which might be 
made to the Supreme Judge of the universe. We should brush 
aside these technicalities, which bring the law into contempt, 
protect murderers, and make life cheap. When the Appellate 
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Court decides cases upon their merits, upon the guilt or 
innocence of the accused, there will be substituted in this 
country for Judge Lynch the supreme authority of the law and 
its appointed or elected administrators. 

Lawyers can generally be trusted when they become judges. 
The history of our country demonstrates this assertion, and the 
history of Great Britain, from which we derive our law, estab- 
lishes this principle. Coke, as attorney-general, was sub- 
servient to the crown, but as judge defied the king and 
sustained the sovereignty of the law. This reform must be 
brought about only for the peace of communities, not only to 
promote'respect for the law, but that in foreign countries there 
may not be the universal impression that all our judges go by 
the name lynch. 

The domestic relation is the most sacred in a civilized com- 
munity. ‘‘Home’’- is the sweetest word in the English lan- 
guage. He who assails it is an enemy of his country and the 
statute which weakens it is destructive of social order and of 
domestic happiness. We should strive to bring about that 
uniformity of law which would give in every state the same 
rules for divorce. We should so legislate, if necessary, by 
Congress, under the provisions of the Constitution, that a state 
or territory may not for temporary gain say that the sacrament of 
marriage can be sacrificed upon a whim and without notice and 
compel older communities, which recognize in their statutes the 
sacredness of the obligation, to obey this travesty upon law and 
morals. 

Steam and electricity have made possible the accumulation of 
great fortunes and the formation of powerful combinations. 
The world has not adjusted itself to these circumstances, and 
sudden and violent disruptions of industrial conditions produce 
distress, doubt, and distrust during the process of reorganiza- 
tion. It will require all the courage, patriotism, and ability of 
the lawyers in public and private life, during this tentative and 
critical period, to guard both against assaults or encroachments 
upon individual enterprise, opportunity, and liberty, and the 
delusive dangers of socialism and anarchy. 
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I know of no more charming member of the community than 
the old lawyer. I studied with a judge who, as I left his office, 
had completed the eighty-sixth year of his life and the sixty- 
fifth year of his practice. The old lawyer is the custodian of 
the secrets of the community. If he has been true to his 
profession and to his best instincts and teachings, he has been 
the benefactor of the village or the town or the county in which 
he has spent his life. He has settled family disputes, he bas 
reconciled heirs to the provisions of wills, he has adjusted 
satisfactorily to all and to the prevention of family feuds the 
distribution of estates, he has prevented neighborhood vendettas 
on, boundary lines, he has brought old-time enmities into 
cordial friendships, he has made clients and money by being 
honest, faithful, and true. The secrets of his register, of his 
safe, and of his memory are the skeletons of the family closet of 
the whole neighborhood. But the process of. modern cremation 
does not more perfectly destroy the human frame than does this 
lawyer’s fidelity to his oath keep out of sight these family 
skeletons. 

The law promotes longevity, because its discipline improves 
the physical, mental, and moral conditions of its practitioners. 
The world has been seeking for all time the secrets of longevity 
and happiness. If they can be united, then we return to the 
conditions of Methusaleh and his compatriots. Whether I may 
live to their age I know not, but I think I have discovered the 
secret of Methusaleh’s happy continuance for nearly a thousand 
years upon this planet. He stayed here when we had no steam 
and no electricity, no steamers upon the rivers or upon the 
ocean propelled by this mighty power; no electric light, no 
railways spanning the continent, no overhead wires and cables 
under the ocean, communicating intelligence around the world, 
and no trolley lines reducing the redundant population. He 
lived not because he was free from the excitements incident to 
the age of steam and electricity, but because of the secret which 
I have discovered, and it is this: Longevity and happiness de- 
pend upon what you put in your stomach and what gets into 
your mind. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 











CENTRALIZATION THE CURE FOR POLITICAL CORRUP- 
~ ‘TION. | 


BY L. P. GRATACAP. 
II. 


HE problem of American government is the suppression 
and extinction of political corruption, the elevation of a 
public sense of duty, and the enlistment of the services of the 
possessors of the highest executive talent for public office. 
Every device which will discourage trickery, bribery, dickers, 
pull, peculation, partisan trading, and the vulgar expectation 
that the ‘‘ stuff,’’ the ‘‘ boodle,’”’ will purchase favors and create 
place should be drawn into service, so that this stigma and 
misery of political venality should be expelled from the clean 
and durable system of our methods of self-government. 

Now it may turn out, in the future, that it is a true comment- 
ary upon the development of political infirmities, the process of 
political degradation and atrophy, that in a system of dis- 
tributed power, such as ours, the renewal of health, the correc- 
tion of moral decrepitude lies in the contraction of power, the 
increasing elimination of many offices and the creation of a few. 
While, per contra, from systems of centralized power that haye 
run their course there springs by the same healthy process of 
recuperation a system of distribution and complicated fusions of 
representative methods. 

And we might further speculate that these opposite states of 
centralization and distribution of power would again react and 
interchange, that in fact they furm the diastole and systole of a 
political system of self government, as contraction and expan- 
sion are the functional phases of a breathing body. The politi- 
cal condition that found itself in need of the first after a time 
would return to the second, and one which from motives of self- 
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preservation had assumed the form of the second would 
gradually revert to the first. Indeed the state of political 
equilibrium so ingeniously provided for by the founders of this 
commonwealth was meant to proceed from an equal allowance of 
play to both these tendencies. 

But there has entered a disturbing agency, which destroys the 
purity of our government and forces the system toward centrali- 
zation in its spontaneous effort to correct its own maladies. This 
agency has been the peculiar incentives to personal ambition in 
this prosperous country. The opportunity of making fortunes 
and the existing fact of equality with the introduction of groups 
of aliens who recognized both, and had previously enjoyed 
neither, has set open the pathway to the most excited hunt for 
position and wealth. The latent hope of attaining social or 
financial power in the less or greater measures vovchsafed to 
small or larger circles of men under the accidents of their posi- 
tion in villages or cities has spurred them on to the most per- 
sistent efforts to gain both. The ameliorations of life, the 
expanding sense of a desire for the numerous pleasures intro- 
duced into life by science and art, industry and invention, the 
gratifying exhilaration of progress and ascent, the enhanced 
value of living, the sentiment of possession, the new prospects 
for posterity, have hurried the nation into a race, a stampede, 
after that which brings all these things, viz., money. Every 
avenue of business has been entered, the widest possible activity 
in designs for making money has prevailed, and finally the 
business of politics, for ‘“‘ what there is in it,’’? has been added 
to the other avocations of profit. 

The interests of party became allied with the necessity of 
voters, and the latter, from their position of dependence upon a 
party’s success, invoked every stratagem which could insure its 
victory at the polls, while those whose interests were more 
prominent distributed their patronage in promises and their 
emoluments in bribes. Politics made fortunes, the game 
deepened, and no advantage in the contest escaped the combat- 
ants, and no spoils or indirect profit was lost sight of by the 
victor. Mr. Curtis described the condition of public service 
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previous to the establishment of a system of civil service in 
these words: 


From that time (1840) until recently, party has prostituted the power 
of patronage as ruthlessly, as arbitrarily, as selfishly, as dangerously to 
liberty and the public welfare as it was prostituted by the Hanoverian 
kings. The public service ceased to be regarded as a public trust and 
had become party spoils ; and when Mr. Jenckes raised the first battle- 
ery of civil service reform in the sense in which it is demanded by this 
league, the abuse was apparently impregnable, in tradition, in convic- 
tion, in the strongest passion, and the most venal interest. It was 
held that the whole civil service in every degree, political and non- 
political indiscriminately, from the English embassy to the scrubbing 
of floors and the carrying of coal in the public offices, was the mere 
perquisite of the successful party. In 1848 Mr. Buchanan, then Demo- 
cratic secretary of state, declared in a public speech that if General 
Taylor did not proscribe his opponents he would prove faithless to his 
party. And long afterward a Republican secretary of the treasury told 
me that when the country changed the party of administration it 
meant to change not only the secretary of the treasury, but the mes- 
senger at the door of his office. ‘ 


But besides its vitiating influence on those who were its 
beneficiaries, besides the immoral effect on the communities 
outside of these participants in crime which Lecky alludes to as 
a ‘‘leprosy,’’ it distinctly helped to deteriorate the character of 
public officials while it made public office not a public trust but 
a public purse. Politics were put under a ban, and a sort of 
stigma attainted the name of politician. He became a popular 
target for satire, and the vulgar opulence or its vulgar display 
in many to whom politics brought all the means of extrava- 
gance and insolence was the theme of philosophers who began 
to doubt the value of popular freedom. And it also was the 
envy of others who saw nothing reprehensible in its being the 
means of helping an adventurer or a speculator to fortune. 

Besides making office less attractive to those who might 
bring to it talents and dignity it helped to introduce among the 
ordinary competitions and competitors of business and society, 
outside of politics, a tolerance of dishonesty, and a faint com- 
miseration for those who refused to surrender their self-respect. 

We are told that in England since the emancipation of the 
agricultural laborer, his recognition as a human being, and his 
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admission to the ballot, the government of village communities 
has improved. The deplorable condition of the rural laborer, 
before the agitation started by Joseph Arch, has been altered, 
and the local landlord, the lord, the squire, are more interested 
in helping his material condition since he has become an 
effective element in political conflicts. He was hopelessly poor, 
oftentimes hopelessly embruted by his surroundings and the 
shocking and shameful destitution of his home. That has 
measurably changed and now the upper class exercises a 
protectorate over the shire, it enlists the healthful resources of 
its knowledge to improve and protect it, it assists at its festivi- 
ties, as indeed it always did, but now with a more illuminated 
notion of the laborer’s needs and a respectful consideration of 
his voting strength. The social relations in English rural 
parishes between the peasantry and the farmer or tenant and 
some resident country gentleman are so different from all the 
phrases of life here (for which we should be deeply thankful) 
that no parallel can be established. But whereas there the 
more cultivated and richer members of society become the 
officers of the county, or have a preponderating influence in it, 
here the reverse obtains, and such duties are shunned by the 
rich and educated. And in towns and in cities the same avoid- 
ance of public life is noticeable. Abroad the town or city 
councils often are composed of educated and well-known men 
whose character and experience are an assurance of integrity 
and wisdom. They are not disturbed in their office by recur- 
rent ejections through the wavering results of frequent elec- 
tions, but remain unmolested, making their administration 
more valuable because of confidence in themselves and their 
constituency. 

There is no intention to deplore any differences in the politi- 
cal conditions of this country and England. There is every 
reason to exult over the contrast which exists. That activity, 
the buoyancy, invigorating homogeneity of motion among all 
classes in this country which bring up to the surface the 
lowliest member of society, if he has ability and courage, and 
sends the vitalizing shock of mental and moral ubiquity 
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through all sections of men is the most glorious symptom of our 
purpose and our success. 

But it is a vice, in our political system, that pertinacious and 
impertinent mediocrity or inefficiency can elbow aside more 
valuable and necessary qualities, that the political field does 
not invite to its contests the young collegian, the man of busi- 
ness, and the retired gentleman. It is a vice that so much 
public work is done imperfectly and with so large an admixture 
of venality ; that some sort of pecuniary gain other than legiti- 
mate compensation forms the motive of so much political 
ambition, that we have grown accustomed to partial results and 
excuse an indifferent administration because it is not emphati- 
cally bad; that we condone peculation if not too flagrant and 
not too apparent. It is a vice that voters cannot be sure enough 
of the intentions or the qualities of the officials they elect, and 
that professional apologies for conduct sooth the public con- 
science, and professional bids for support flatter public pride, 
that we are so ignorant of what public officials are doing and so 
indolent in trying to find out, that partisan and local favor 
constantly commit injustice against individuals, or districts, and 
that trickery so often amuses and captivates those who suffer 
and those who profit by its practice. Can we not at least 
modify, without injuring or changing their real nature, our 
political habit so as to lessen if not prevent these calamities ? 

In the “True Republic’? Mr. Stickney, some twenty years 
ago, urged upon the consideration of readers an extraordinary 
and almost violent remedy for the numerous defects of our 
present system. He pointed out, sometimes with an unfair 
inclination toward exaggeration, the imperfect and corrupt 
character of public officers, and said that as a nation we failed 
to adopt those methods of employment which in business and 
science gave the most satisfaction, viz.: we did not keep good 
men in office when we had them, nor did we reward them in 
such a way as to invite their continuance in office, as was 
customary in private engagements. We failed, indeed, utterly 
to give any assurance that good service meant a long duration 
of employment. Mr. Stickney denounced party. He was in- 
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clined to extirpate it, to put it out of sight forever, believing 
that the whole retinue of evils which we have reviewed springs 
essentially from its coarse and poisonous luxuriance. 

The disappearance of party from the political stage would 
end very abruptly a form of popular diversion and a play- 
ground of personal whimsicalities which would rob our public 
life of all its picturesque interest. It would more seriously 
bring to an end the engagement of public attention to public 
events, which is now periodically asked in national or local 
issue, and the theater of partisan efforts would be permanently 
closed. The stage now so variously animated by the dramatic 
movement of men, whose solicitations for the popular applause, 
in all the windings of their plots and side acts, exits and 
entrances, unfailingly entértain the spectators, would become 
an empty scene, occasionally crossed by a declaimer, or reserved 
for a stereotyped tableau ; the audience would fall asleep, and 
the interesting hazards of political fortunes would end. 

A people so keenly stirred by all passing events, so innately 
sympathetic to the pictures of combat and device which party 
offers, and so shrewd in their average judgment of men and 
measures, could scarcely tolerate the annihilation of so large a 
fund of incident and conversation. Besides the appeal to 
judgment grows clearer every year; passion, prejudice, even 
pride in party is vanishing ; the politician cannot so entirely 
hoodwink, plunder, or deceive the people as formerly. The 
prospect is promising, and a way to improve public service, 
cleanse politics, and liberate ourselves from the opprobrium of 
public corruption may be found in another device, approaching 
that of Mr. Stickney’s, but not aiming to replace the commo- 
tion of political contests with the torpor of political peace, or, 
as the inflamed imagination of Jefferson would have pictured it, 
‘the boisterous sea of liberty’’ by ‘‘the calm of despotism.”’ 
This device is centralization, or increasing the power of public 
officers and lessening their number. 

There are considerations in favor of this plan which appeal 
strikingly to common sense, and there are reflections suggested 
by experience which make it reasonable. In the first place it is 
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a plan commonly adopted in business, in engineering and con- 
struction, in war and art, to make responsibility rest upon a few 
shoulders, in fact as few as possible, and to exact from a few or 
one an unremitting supervision and a complete accountability. 
It is also certain that a more critical estimate can be made of 
the qualifications of one man than of many, and the mar- 
gin of error in judgment is narrowed when selection moves 
among a few rather than many. Again, one occupant of office 
can act with definiteness, expedition, and knowledge. He pos- 
sesses the requisite fund of power to realize his designs, and the 
detail and scope of his plans are not endangered by interference 
or opposition. His very elevation and its undivided dignity 
administers a keener choice in his servants and a higher zeal in 
his work. He feels the isolated interest of his position and 
forces his activities of mind to the last stages of profitable 
response. Or, if he does not, if laxity, failure, incoherence, 
and vacuity characterize his administration, his inadequacy is 
more clearly declared than if these results became vaguely dis- 
tributed to the account of two or more. 

In the large combinations of enterprise and money which 
form the department stores of our cities, or in the aggregations 
of professional men in firms, the system of separate responsibil- 
ity in the different branches of the business or profession is ad- 
hered to, and each head is expected to control and direct the 
whole mechanism of his department and report its transactions, 
and the control and the report are the evidence of his ability, 
the measure of his claim upon confidence. It is an exacting but 
successful method. 

When we look at the varying and oftentimes disappointing 
results of public administration, the same system of separate 
accountability seems obviously recommended. If increased 
power was given to individual officials and an unequivocal sys- 
tem of punishment provided and a civil service measure 
enforced, there seems little reason to doubt that expenditure and 
results would show some pleasing relation of equality. 

We suffer, especially in the smaller areas of government, 
counties, villages, and cities. Here arise rings of politicians, 
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and they successfully disconcert the better class of voters who 
are unable to detect their peculations, are unwilling to lose 
time in their detection, and the labor of collecting evidence. 
These voters find themselves at election in the presence of a long 
list of candidates for various offices whose qualifications are most 
imperfectly known and most unfairly judged. For the most 
part the shibboleth of party guides the choice, and the security 
felt in the strength of party affiliations gives to the party mana- 
gers an unquestioned freedom to ‘‘ put up’? men better calcu- 
lated to dispense patronage than to save money, or secure its 
useful expenditure. 

Why not cut down the list of elected officers, and elect one or 
two with wide discretionary powers, upon whom the public eye 
can be sharply fixed, whose conduct seen, unobscured by the 
movement of companions in power, or accomplices in crime, 
will emphatically publish their worth or their demerit? How 
much easier the preliminary choice when all the avenues of in- 
formation converge upon one or two men. Besides, the elimina- 
tion of a ‘‘ ticket’’ with its head and subordinates will greatly 
diminish the feeling of party contest, and substitute more 
specifically a conflict of the claims of individuals. This might 
not be less dangerous, in some respects, but it would have a 
wholesome discouragement upon party demagogism ; it would 
make conspicuous the merits of the claimants, and instead of 
the call for the loyalty of partisans, we would only hear of the 
rival abilities of men. As a matter of fact this disassociation 
from party in small local issues is increasing daily, but the 
element of a more or less extended ticket to vote and a system 
of divided responsibilities still hampers the intelligent decision 
of small elections. 

Centralization, as used here, means a farther extension of that 
beneficent feature of municipal charters which now appears in 
those of New York and Brooklyn, by which one man exercises a 
wide power of appointment and a useful check upon legislation. 
It is not desirable to make essential changes, nor indeed neces- 
sary to make any formal changes in the higher reaches of our 
government, but in those numerous cities and neighborhoods 
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where a considerable population has brought together a variety 
of necessary interests to control which requires the expenditure 
of money let the rule of single responsibility prevail. How 
many towns and village communities suffer from the more or 
less recognized rapacity of a group of politicians, and secure for 
a lenient acquiescence in their irregularities a very inconsider- 
able return in effective, thoroughgoing, wise, and salutary gov- 
ernment. 

It would seem advisable to put ourselves into an experi- © 
mental stage in this matter, to try seriously the device, watch 
its workings, and learn from its results how far it can be con- 
sidered applicable and useful. Let us begin with the counties. 
Here a most substantial application can be made hecause the 
extremest form of the suggestion can be utilized. We can 
replace all elected officers in counties by one. To-day we 
elect judges, supervisors, sheriffs, district attorneys, county 
clerks, county treasurer, superintendent of the poor, coroners, 
school commissioners, collectors, assessors, and constables. 
Cannot this be dispensed with? Is it necessary to nominate 
and elect the various occupants of this long string of offices, 
whose qualifications, even whose personal reputation, character, 
or experience, is as unknown to us as might be that of a 
resident of the planet Mars? They are paraded before our 
eyes in a ballot; they receive some florid and highly euphonious 
endorsement in the local papers or, as circumstances dictate, 
incur from the opposite guardian of national honor a scathing 
review in which abuse and dignity struggle with ludicrous 
persistency. We vote blindly. If indeed we vote intelligently 
the average result turns the election over to the least desirable 
nominees. Furthermore, a diminished interest prevails in these 
minor elections; they go by default; they are felt to be irksome 
and we trust to good luck or are willing, for our self-indulgence, 
to condone consequences. 

Suppose, on the contrary, we elect a judge of the county who 
exercised a power of appointment of all those officers of the 
county in organic relations with his judicial functions, as 
constables, sheriff, county clerk, district attorney; and an 
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executive who appointed his subordinates, and a school com- 
missioner whose control over the schools was absolute rather 
than remedial, would it not be most likely that the importance 
and urgency of a correct choice would bring out the voting 
strength of a county? And as much more prominent as these 
officials with their appointing power became, so much more 
searchingly would their claims be inspected, while the very grav- 
ity of the election with so much broader and deeper outlines of 
interest would cause nominations to be more carefully considered. 

More explicitly, the elections in counties might be limited to 
four candidates—the county judge, the executive or mayor of 
the county, the school commissioner, and the treasurer. These 
separate officers should control four departments, appropriately 
expressed by their several designations as that of the jadiciary, 
financial, educational, and executive, and these four officers 
should form a council in all cases where matters of concern 
pertaining to the county arose, upon which decision might more 
justly be expected from their united deliberations rather than in 
their individual capacities. Such matters would be the budget 
of appropriations, the issue of bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness, or subjects of legislation which might effect the county. 
The principle of centralization could be further embodied in a 
sweeping exemption from all legislation affecting the county 
exclusively and not approved by this council. ; 

From this counci! a general report of the condition and 
operations of these four county departments might be de- 
manded, so that the actual status of the county might be well 
ascertained by the public, this document being in one issue, so 
that no involved or even moderate uncertainty might exist 
from the divergent publications at different times of separate 
reports from each office. 

The judge of the county should appoint the county clerk, 
sheriff, district attorney, and police justices. The executive, 
or mayor, of the county should attend to all village and county 
improvements, the state of the roads, the lighting, curbing, and 
paving of streets, the survey of land for public purposes, and 
all those duties now vested in supervisors and trustees. The 
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treasurer should see to the collection and disbursements of funds 
for all purposes involved in the general and special maintenance 
of the county, doing so upon a certified demand from each 
officer in accordance with the appropriations previously, as by 
law, determined on. The commissioner of schools should have 
an undivided supervision over the county schools, and an 
absolute power of appointment of teachers, under the restric- 
tions and regulations of the State Board of Education, within 
perhaps certain limitations to be defined as wisdom or experi- 
ence dictates, his expenditures for all purposes having been 
previously determined by the council. This plan might be 
somewhat modified in such directions as might be suggested by 
a just regard for all possible danger in the way of explicit or 
indirect malfeasance, conspiracy, and oppression. 

. This of course is centralization in a very distinct shape. It 
is designed to give good government and to extirpate party in 
those local fields where its display means simply plunder or 
indecent and inefficient rule, having no bearing, and of neces- 
sity not being permitted to have any bearing, upon the national 
issues of party, although its hygienic influence would be seen 
there, in mollifying the more exasperating aspects of party 
uniformity. It is also a wider and obvious extension of many 
city charters. 

The repugnance probably felt for such innovations by practi- 
cal politicians would form a safe estimate of its advantages. 
Repugnance might more legitimately arise from an apprehension 
that it would consolidate corrupt practices, and have a tendency 
to form a compact, since limited in numbers and less limited in 
power—coalition of office-holders, whose robberies and favorit- 
ism would be less easily suspected because of the rapidity and 
closeness with which combination among so few could be made. 

This is really not a logical position. The particular merit of 
centralization is the increased responsibility given to officials, 
and their greater public prominence. The whole result of their 
administration is laid succinctly at their doors. They cannot 
escape exposure, as they cannot, unjustly, secure praise. The 
whole force of censure and commendation is directed to them, 
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and, in so far as they must assume a wider area of authority 
and one exclusively identified with themselves from end to end, 
the severity of the blame, or the measure of applause, gains a 
far stronger expression. 

Besides the appeal to ambition is so much stronger, and the 
opportunities of service so much more fruitful, that men ordi- 
narily would reject the more sordid considerations and proffers 
which engender corruption. At any rate, whether they did or 
not, their punishment would be in all cases more certain. 
Furthermore the spirit aroused by such changes, and the 
acknowledgment made in such ehanges, of the higher safety to 
the people of undivided responsibility, would also inure to a 
tendency to lengthen the term of office and increase its remuner- 
ation. This exemption from too frequent interruption and a 
proper award for service would strengthen the hands of our 
local rulers and stimulate their zeal. 

This simplicity of government is most desirable. It would 
confine the field of political or party activity, it would empha- 
size the object of government by increasing the dignity of office, 
and over a district like a county having common interests it 
would unify its administration, while the history, method, and 
results of government would become to every citizen plain and 
instructive. 

It is in contradiction to the intent of centralization that the 
proposed new charter of the Greater New York contemplates 
the creation of borough boards who will have some sort of con- 
tingent control over sidewalks, paving, lighting, etc., etc. 
These boards will prove a nuisance. They will form a nidus for 
the lodgment of corruption, and it will not be long before they 
develop the plague of deals and dickers, or make themselves ob- 
stacles to the intelligent physical development of the borough. 
They should be erased. 

Next to the reiterated calamity of a bad and dissolute local 
government, which perhaps more feelingly touches our individ- 
ual comfort and economies, the corruption of legislation is the 
most positive cause for humiliation and anger. In what way 
can the same principle of centralization cure that ? 
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The increased autonomy of the county will have a deterrent. 
influence upon the unchecked carelessness or venality of legisla- 
tion, and the county’s power to reject legislation if inimical, 
dangerous, or vicious must have an improving effect upon legis- 
lators. 

But centralization, if its spirit is realized, opposes legislation. 
It exacts the discharge of public duties, and the execution of 
the laws, and minimizes making laws. Its expression is coer- 
cive and conscientious. It solidifies power in the hands of a 
few and expects its active exercise. If the people decide that 
the deplorable consequences of bribed and misleading and 
selfish legislation with its innumerable delays, its reckless ordi- 
nances, and indiscriminate meddling, its ignorance and party 
temper, are to be somewhat overcome, let them imbibe the spirit 
of centralization and force upon legislative assemblies them- 
selves the most desirable piece of legislation they can perform, 
viz., their own partial abolition. 

We have laws enough, we have a too poor and uninterested 
enforcement of them. Centralization deals in punishment, in 
censorious inspection, in discipline. The excellent enforcement 
of laws in Europe is the result or symptom of a long-continued 
reign of militarism. The people have been bred and drilled 
into obedience to law, and an expectation that a law shall be 
executed is as natural, as inevitable, as the habits of life. Cen- 
tralization has been violently felt in European government; we 
could profitably adopt it here, without its violent features, and 
modified, as suggested above, to meet our political requirements. 

The impatience against foolish and troublesome legislation is 
widespread. The sessions of Congress produce business anxiety, 
and the convening of the state legislation is a signal for corpora- 
tions to protect themselves or buy their wishes. The assump- 
tion of a more centralized aspect of government would be 
accompanied by a frame of mind which would be perilous for 
legislative vagaries and assessments. It would result in giving 
us shortened or less frequent sessions. 

The project of centralization is open to the bitterest attacks. 
It can be denounced as a subversion of popular methods and a 
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transitional phase to monarchy. This is nonsense. A little less 
political agitation is most desirable, and as to monarchy it could 
have no possible tendency to introduce it. The temperament of 
our people execrates its very name, and no moderate man can be 
led into such confusion of thought as to imagine that a plan 
devised to substitute sensible and direct government for a waste- 
ful and mischievous system of office-holders, and the torment- 
ing profligacy of legislation would lessen, in one particular, our 
freedom of thought, person, and occupation. 

The principle of centralization does not banish the fact and 
fanction of popular elections ; it will not kill our political life, 
but it would help greatly the simplification of a voter’s study of 
his duty and reach salutary results in administration. It would 
also open the doors of the political world more invitingly to 
those who by nature, acquisitions, and talent are fitted to adorn 
and elevate it. 

The people can have it if they wish it, and, as Lincoln said, 
‘‘ with public sentiment nothing can fail, without it nothing can 
succeed.”’ 


L. P. GRATACAP. 





OBLIGATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


BY PROF. WILMOT H. GOODALE, 


DESIRE to consider our civic obligations, not from the 
‘‘spoils’’? standpoint of the mere politician, nor yet from 
the careless or indifferent standpoint of the average voter, but 
rather from the solemn and appreciative point of view of the 
Christian citizen. Surely arguments are not needed to con- 
vince any that this is the proper standpoint from which to 
consider the subject.. And yet there are not lacking those who 
contend that Christianity, dealing as it does with men more as 
individuals than as members of society, falls behind even the 
civilization of the pagans as a stimulus to civic virtue. They 
tell us that Christianity lays especial emphasis upon personal 
character, going even beyond stoicism in this respect, and that 
the stoics were thought lacking in patriotism because, while 
they recognized the fact that the good man is necessarily a 
good citizen, yet they proclaimed that his citizenship was of the 
world and not of any particular community. Christianity, say 
these objectors, deals exclusively with the individual—every 
man is to ‘‘work out his own salvation,’’ he must ‘‘ forsake’”’ 
even his father and his mother, he must ignore all social 
relationships and ties of country in order to pursue the one 
important object of self-perfection. The state, according to the 
Christian standard, say they, is to realize its loftiest ideals in 
the aggregation, not of ideal citizens but of ideal men with whom 
the obligations of citizenship are but as few among the many of 
equal, perhaps of even greater, importance. 

Some go even further than this and say that Christianity 
teaches separation from the world, minifies the importance of 
this present in comparison with a future life, and unfits its 
followers for the duties of the one just in proportion as it pre- 
pares them for the enjoyments of the other. 
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Ono the other hand, they say, with the Greeks the state was 
always of primary, and the individual of secondary, impor- 
tance. To quote from a recent writer, who does not, however, 
indorse the conclusions which I have intimated : 

Plato was so strongly impressed with the social nature of man, and 
with the necessity of studying his life in relation to suciety, that, in 
his study of ethics, instead of inquiring into the characteristics of a 
virtuous life in an individual, he endeavored first to determine the 
characteristics of a good state. Having found what these are he con- 
sidered that it would be -perfectly easy to infer what are the character- 


istics of a good man.* 

So thoroughly impressed, our objectors continue, was the 
mind of Aristotle with the supreme importance of the civic 
relation, that he defined man as ‘‘a political animal,’ and 
denied that ethics could be properly taught except as a branch 
of politics. They assert that the Greeks went far beyond us in 
the cultivation, not merely of obedience to the state, but also of 
devotion to its welfare. They quote Plutarch as saying that the 
enthusiasm of the Spartans for the state bordered upon in- 
sanity, and that they had not a wish but for their country. 

Words, they say, are facts, and facts are stubborn things, and 
hence there must have been a time when public sentiment com- 
_ pelled the candidate for office to wear a white robe as emblem- 
atical of purity, and when a vote and a vow owned their moral 
kinship. And, with a levity quite unbecoming so serious a 
subject, these objectors insinuate that, if the candidates of 
to-day were to appear in such a costume with such significance, 
they would set the nineteenth century dogs a-barking at a sight 
so rare, and that if the clergy of to-day were to imitate the 
example of the pontifex maximus in presiding over elections, 
they would scarcely be persuaded that the act of voting is 
generally regarded as a religious duty, even should they find 
some participants who could respond to the old theologic test of 
being willing to be damned for the good of the cause. 

Are we then to be driven from our position that the proper 
point of view from which to regard our civic obligations is that 
of Christian citizenship? Nay, verily. It is true that Chris- 
~ * Mackenzie's “Ethics,” page 157. 
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tianity emphasizes with an insistence known to no other system 
the loftiest ideal of personal excellence, but it is no less 
emphatic in stressing the social relation and the duties growing 
therefrom. Its command is, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Casar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
There is no antithesis in thought in this mandate; it does not 
even voice two separate and distinct obligations. The relation 
is rather that of part to the whole. We are to render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s as part of the broader 
obligation of rendering unto God the things that are God’s. 

In other words, our civic obligations are a part, and an essen- 
tial part, of that higher obligation resting upon every man of 
realizing his own loftiest ideal and of acting worthily of himself 
in whatever station of life he may be called to live. Then our 
civic obligations become moral obligations in a much fuller 
sense than ever entered into the heart of Greek or Roman under 
the old régime. To him they were obligations imposed from 
without ; to us they are obligations from within, whose irresist- 
ible imperative comes from the very necessities of our moral 
natures. To him the state was a master imposing, under de- 
grading penalties, all his civic duties; while upon us rests as 
the very seal of our citizenship the mandate, ‘‘Call no man mas- 
ter upon earth, for one is your master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.’’ The contrast is great, indeed. Under the 
ancient civilization, the state was everything, the individual 
nothing save as he contributed to the honor or the welfare of the 
state, while under the Christian civilization every hair in the 
lowliest head is numbered, for the glory of the state is insepa- 
rably connected with, aye, it consists in the glory of her sons. 
‘“‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” said the divine founder of 
Christianity, an announcement intended to reverse completely 
the political poles of society. Henceforth the order was to be, 
not from the masses to the individual, but from the individual 
to the masses ; not from the state to the citizen, but from the 
citizen to the state. It was an announcement requiring centuries 
for its full realization, but in which lay a potency destined, 
when fully understood, to overthrow the doctrine of the divine 
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right of kings, and exalt to his proper station the lowliest 
creature created in the image of God. 

We should guard against the tendency to regard Christianity 
as a system imposed upon man from without. On the contrary, 
differing in this respect from every other, it has its origin in the 
very necessities of man’s nature, and is in the highest degree 
philosophical. The seeming paradox “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall find it,’’ is at once 
the keynote of Christian altruism, and the statement of a sound 
philosophic truth. Its discussion will throw light upon the origin 
of those civic obligations which it is our purpose to consider. 

The duty most binding upon every rational being, called by 
most ethical writers, ‘‘the ultimate rule of right,’’ is to realize 
as fully as possible in himself his most rational ideal. Now 
there are not a few of the most essential elements in this ideal 
self that cannot be realized by any individual apart from society. 
In every sense the fact remains true that it is not good for man 
that he be left alone. 

The social state is a necessity of man’s being. Aristotle said 
(Part II., 11,14): ‘He who is unable to live in society, or 
who has no need because he is sufficient for himself, must be 
either a beast or a god.’’ A recent ethical writer, after quoting 
this sentiment, explains it as follows: ‘‘ Every individual be- 
longs to a social system. An isolated individual is even incon- 
ceivable ; he must either have realized his ideal like a god, or 
have no ideal to realize like a beast. For our ideal self finds its 
embodiment in the life of a society, and it is only in this way 
that it is kept before us. Not only so, but even the realization 
of our ideal seems to demand a society, for to have a perfectly 
rational self would involve that our universe should have a 
perfectly rational content. Now the only possible universe with 
a perfectly rational content seems to be a universe of rational 
being. Hence we must go even beyond the saying of Aristotle 
and say that even a god must be social, even a god must have a 
rational universe in relation to himself, and must, consequently, 
create a world of rational beings.* It is not necessary for our 
" * Mackenzie, “ Ethics,” page 153. 
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present purpose to consider the author’s view as to the limita- 
tions imposed upon Deity. Even should we be forced to reject 
it as anthropomorphic, we will at least agree with him as to 
finite beings that they are dependent upon one another for the 
fall development of some of the most essential elements of 
character. 

Mill says : 

The social state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to 
man that, except in some unusual circumstances, or by an effort of 
voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself otherwise than as a 
member of a body, and this association is riveted more and more as 
mankind are further removed from the state of savage independence. 
Any condition, therefore, which is essential toa state of society becomes 
more and more an inseparable part of every person’s conception of the 


state of things which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a 
human being.* 


Christianity, so far from minifying the social relation, gives it 
a point and emphasis unknown to any other system. Aristotle, 
for example, while recognizing man as a “political [i. e., 
socia]] animal,’’ and laying stress upon the importance of the 
citizen’s duties, still regarded civic virtue as merely the founda- 
tion of the higher life of speculative philosophy, while to the 
true altruist, whose philosophy has been learned in the school of 
Christ, there is no higher life than that which is to be found in 
the closest contact with the world. ‘‘ Ye are members one of 
another.’”?’ The ‘salt’? must penetrate in order to ‘‘save,’’ 
the light in order to illume. Society is not merely an aggre- 
gate of individuals, it is an organic unity, in which the parts 
are necessary to the perfection of the whole. “The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, ‘I have no need of thee.’ ”’ 

This analogy of the members to the body is not perfect, it is 
true, and if carried too far is misleading, suggesting that the 
members have no value or independent life apart from the 
body to which they belong, a thought savoring, as we have 
seen, of pagan, rather than of Christian, philosophy, but with 
the proper limitation it stands for one of the grandest truths 
that has ever challenged the attention of man—that he who 
would seek the highest realization of his own ideal life and 


*“ Utilitarianism,” Chapter III., pages 46-47. 
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character apart from society is foredoomed to failure by a law of 
his own being. ‘He that findeth his life [i. ¢., by seeking to 
restrict its influence to himself] shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life [in the great sea of social duty] the same shall find it.’’ 

We are thus led to see that our civic obligations, which are 
but a part of our social obligations, viewed from the standpoint 
of Christian philosophy, are not obligations imposed upon us 
from without by the behest of some higher power, but rather 
obligations arising from within ourselves, growing out of the 
very necessities of our own rational being, self-imposed by the 
very law which asserts and requires us to maintain the dignity 
of our own manhood. 

It is only in a government by the people that the full realization 
of this idea is possible. Under a government of force the truth 
remains dormant. The subjects of a despot obey because of 
the command and the penalty ; the reasoning faculty, the sense 
of duty, the moral obligations to be obedient unto rulers, are 
rarely and put imperfectly appealed to. There is no thought of 
personal responsibility in the law or in the command, while 
under a government republican in form every individual has 
responsibility in every law, since law is but the outgrowth of a 
public sentiment, to which he has contributed his share. 

If, then, we have succeeded in making our meaning clear, the 
reader will agree with us that Christian philosophy, rightly 
understood, invites us to take a most exalted and ennobling 
view of civic obligation. It tells us that it springs from an 
association which is essential to the fullest development of our 
own characters; that it appeals to us not as serfs, nor even as 
subjects, but as rulers and sovereigns in a higher and truer 
sense than was ever claimed by earthly monarch or witnessed 
by jeweled crown—the undisputed royalty of our individual 
manhood—a royalty intensified, rather than lessened, by a 
voluntary association, for our mutual advantage, under laws 
and rulers constituted by ourselves. 

Having thus considered the origin of the obligations of 
citizenship, the next question seems to be, Who is a citizen? 
We answer in the words of the Constitution, ‘“‘All persons 
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born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof.’’ These are citizens both of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside. 

I suspect that there are some who are in the habit of placing 
upon the term ‘‘citizen’’ a more restricted meaning than this : 
certain young men who are not wont to consider themselves 
‘* citizens,’’ because of youth and inexperience ; certain women 
who hold themselves exempt from the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship because they have not been charged with the special 
duty of suffrage. To all such I wish to say, if ‘‘born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof,’”’ you are citizens, fully charged with the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, both ‘‘of the United States and 
of the state wherein you reside.’”’ The tiniest infant, when he 
first opens his shrinking eyes upon the light of day anywhere 
within this great republic, is a citizen, just as much a citizen as 
the highest dignitary in the land. We are too apt to confound 
electors with citizens, and to look upon the duty of suffrage as 
expressing, if not the whole, at least the greater part of the 
duties of citizenship. It is essential to the proper compre- 
hension of our civic duties that we rid our minds of this 
popular error. The duty of suffrage is but a single duty 
imposed by the entire mass of citizens upon certain individuals 
chosen by them from their own number—whether wisely or not 
we will not at this moment consider—but chosen because they 
are supposed to be especially qualified for the exercise of this 
important duty. We risk nothing in asserting that there never 
was a community in which the entire mass of citizens, regard- 
less of all qualifications . whatsoever, were allowed to vote. 
Always and everywhere some qualification has been imposed— 
either age, or sex, or education, or property—there has always 
been a restriction along some line to a selected class. Now we 
have to deal with the duties not of the selected but of the 
selecting class—if we speak of the other at all, it will be for 
the reason that they are a part of this greater whole—and we 
are glad that a proper analysis of our subject has placed this 
duty before us. We.are glad to be able to say to those 
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who feel that they are exempt from responsibility because not 
charged with the special duty of suffrage that the real rulers of 
this country are not those who cast its ballots, but those who 
create that public sentiment which determines who shall cast 
them. If there are sovereigns who make our laws, then ‘‘ twice- 
crowned’’ are they at whose behest the laws are made. 

And this brings us to our third inquiry: What are the obli- 
gations of citizenship? We do not propose to weary the reader 
with a list of them, but rather to offer a few general principles 
bearing upon these obligations. In the first place, let it be 
noticed that these obligations are reciprocal. The organic unity 
which we call the state owes certain duties to the citizen. And 
the citizen, on the other hand, owes certain duties to the state. 
It is the latter alone which we will now consider. 

We think our readers will agree with us in the assertion, 
especially in the light of our previous discussion, that the first 
duty which every citizen owes to the state relates to himself. 
Professor Davey has said: ‘It is a common remark that moral 
codes change from ‘do not’ to ‘do,’ and from this to ‘be.’” 
The most imperative need of organized society, especially under 
a free government, is character, high moral standards accepted 
by the masses and wrought into the very bone and tissue of 
their lives. Gladstone has said: ‘‘The civilized world is ask- 
ing, not what kind of a producer, but what kind of a man the 
American citizen of the future will become.’’ It becomes the 
duty, therefore, of every citizen—a duty which appeals with 
especial emphasis to the young—not only from a personal but 
also from a purely civic standpoint to secure for himself the 
fullest possible development along all the lines of the most 
exalted conception of manhood. There is no possible way in 
which he can benefit the state so much as by making a real, true 
man of himself. Of course, we use the term ‘‘man’”’ here in 
its generic sense, without distinction of sex. 

What the state needs more than armies or navies, more than 
cities or mines of gold and silver, is high-toned, honorable, 
well-rounded citizens—men and women of exalted ideals and 
blameless lives, who will contribute to that public sentiment 
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which ever determines both the law and its enforcement by the 
irresistible strength of their own personalities. ‘‘ These consti- 
tute the state.’”’ We say, therefore, to every young man and 
young woman, to every boy and girl, to every person, in fact, to 
whom this message does not come too late, that if they have not 
found in themselves a sufficient stimulus to growth and high 
development, the state calls upon them to secure it for her sake. 
She needs them, oh, how she needs them! At home, upon the 
street, in the school, the social circle, in the marts of trade or in 
stations which men deem more exalted—wherever the busy 
shuttles are flying in the looms on which is being woven that 
public opinion which is the imperial power in a republic, there 
she needs their contribution to the pure th ,ught, the lofty senti- 
ment, the noble aspiration which constitute the nation’s life. 

Again, we desire to consider this important quality in our 
civic obligations ; that they are positive and not merely nega- 
tive. Itis not sufficient that the citizen should keep—that is, 
not break—the law. His duties are positive. He must im- 
press his own personality upon society and make himself felt 
in the community and age in which he lives. The assertion of 
this obligation is rendered the more important from the re- 
tiring nature of ‘those very qualities of which society stands 
most in need. It is not always those men who have the most 
self-assertion who contribute most to the general welfare. 
Many a man is willing for a consideration to serve his country, 
whose services the country could well dispense with. There is 
no scarcity of persons willing to hold office. What is needed 
is men and women, boys and girls, citizens, in short, who are 
willing to work up that public sentiment which will force the 
wrong men out of office and put the right men in. It is very 
seldom that a community is misrepresented in its legislative halls 
or in its elective offices. Asa rule the person elected repre- 
sents the average public sentiment of the masses who elect 
him. Elevate the moral tone of any community, increase the 
ardor of its patriotism, widen out its breadth of view, and you 
will find these increments expressing themselves in the quality 
of the men elected to represent that community. 
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As a step toward securing a healthy public sentiment, an un- 
compromising war should be waged against all popular sayings 
and maxims that tend to lower our moral standards and wrest 
the true relation between the citizen and the state. Let us 
illustrate our meaning : 

That saying of Senator Marcy, ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils,”’? has rightly been characterized by Mr. Fiske as ‘one of 
the most shameful remarks recorded in history.’”’ Mr. Marcy, 
in speaking before the United States Senate, in 1831, in defense 
of the course of President Jackson in removing a large number 
of his political opponents from office, had occasion to refer to 
the politicians of his own state. ‘‘They,’’ said he, when con- 
tending for victory, ‘‘avow the intention of enjoying the fruits 
of it. They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor be- 
long the spoils of the enemy.’’ Now, the ‘‘shamefulness’’ of 
this remark consists mainly in its point of view, and the harm 
which it has done and is still doing is due largely to a confusion 
in the metaphor contained in it. If the offices and patronage of 
the government ‘‘ belong’’ to any one, it is surely to the people 
as a whole and not to the defeated party referred to as ‘‘ the 
enemy,’’ from whom they are to be taken as ‘‘spoils’’ in this 
unholy war. And then for the character of the war itself, we 
are referred by this highly metaphorical expression way back 
beyond the days of civilized warfare to those barbarous times in 
which the property of the enemy was looked upon as ‘‘spoils,’’ 
to be divided among the savage victors. The absurdity of 
drawing anything like an argument from such a comparison is 
sufficiently apparent, and yet it is not easy to compute the evil 
growing out of this mischievous statement, even at the present 
day. Prominent men use it as an indisputable maxim drawn 
from the gospel of politics ; public journals of recognized stand- 
ing and great influence quote it as axiomatic and unblushingly 
assert their adherence to it as a principle of action. It is 
accepted without question by the thoughtless ‘“‘many’”’ and . 
crystallizes into conduct merely because the thinking few fail at 
times to challenge it. Its adoption as a rule of conduct long 
since passed the limits of the party in which it originated, and 
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upon it as a chief corner-stone has been raised that monstrous 
system of fraud and corruption known as the ‘spoils system.’’ 
And yet all that is needed to rid the country of this great 
source of evil is a proper public sentiment. Much has, indeed, 
been done in this direction by the ‘‘ civil service reform’’ move- 
ment, but much yet remains to be done, and even this move- 
ment depends for its efficiency upon that public sentiment 
which it is our duty as citizens to create and sustain. 

Again, there is a popular feeling that is full of evil that the 
political life is not exactly real life, but a sort of theater, from 
which really good men had better absent themselves or perhaps 
a stage on which a very good man may and sometimes must play 
@ very questionable part without loss either of character or of 
reputation. Public sentiment should render both misconcep- 
tions impossible. The latter is far the more subtle and danger- 
ous. It is easy to understand why ‘‘men of the baser sort”’ 
would like to make a monopoly of the “‘spoils,’”’? but there is a 
speciousness akin to argument in the latter way of presenting 
the matter that makes it really dangerous. ‘ Politics,’’? they 
say, ‘‘is a trade which only those who have special aptitude for 
it should follow, a game in which only the most ‘astute’ (how 
naturally the word consorts with ‘ politician’ !) can hope to win, 
and, as success is what we want, we had better turn the whole 
business over to them. At any rate, we had better not scruti- 
nize their conduct too closely, for public men, you know, must do 
certain things which men who do not know all the circumstances 
are hardly qualified to sit in judgment upon, and then ‘the 
end,’ you know, ‘ will justify the means.’’’ We believe there 
are some people who think that this expression, ‘‘the end justi- 
fies the means,’’ comes out of the Bible. 

We need to have it distinctly understood that a man cannot 
be a good politician and a bad man at one and the same time ; 
that men cannot steal elections without becoming thieves; that 
they cannot violate their oaths of office or of citizenship without 
becoming perjurers ; that they cannot buy or sell votes or other- 
wise degrade the sacred trust imposed upon them by their 
fellow-citizens in charging them with the high duties of electors 
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under the law without becoming themselves political prostitutes 
and utterly degraded in the eyes of all good men. We need to 
get rid of all euphemistic expressions that tend to obscure the 
truth or put a gloss upon vice, and call things by their right 
names, whether they be good or whether they be evil. It is 
your high prerogative as citizens, oh, my readers, to create that 
public sentiment which, with a power like that of the cathode 
ray, will penetrate all the wrappings under which the skeleton 
evil seeks to hide itself, and show it to the world in all its hide- 
ous deformity. 

Another of the obligations of citizenship, so general as to 
contain a host within itself, is that of cultivating the spirit of 
patriotism in ourselves and others. We do not mean that 
narrow sentiment more properly called provincialism that 
sometimes masquerades under the name of patriotism, but that 
broader sentiment worthy of the name which is based upon the 
minutest knowledge of details and a generous conception of 
their relations to each other. We have enough men now ready 
to get a post-office established at their own crossroads or a 
building erected in their own town at the expense of the 
public, regardless of the question whether or not such post- 
office or building is needed there; but there is still room in 
our halls of legislation, both national and state, for a few more 
men whose broad statesmanship will take in the wants of the 
entire country, and the lack is due, not to the inability to find 
the men, but to the want of that spirit of discriminating 
patriotism of which we are now speaking. It is even charged 
as a fault upon our public men that they reflect too closely the 
sentiment that dominates among their constituents. However 
this may be, the fact remains that the duty of creating this 
dominating sentiment and of keeping it active devolves upon 
you and upon me—upon all of us who come under the designa- 
tion “citizens of the United States and of the state wherein we 
reside.’? There is much more danger in our failing to supply 
the sentiment than in our failing to secure proper representa- 
tion. 


Just here, if you will permit us for a moment to resume our 
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first point of view, we would like to say that we need this 
sentiment primarily for its effect upon ourselves. We are too 
apt to regard the cultivation of the feeling of love for country 
merely as a duty, as something which we owe to the state, 
entirely ignoring its subjective effect. In fact, do we not make 
this same mistake in regard to many of our very highest senti- 
ments and convictions? We speak, for example, of one lacking 
in love for his parents as “ unfilial’’ with scarce a thought of 
the great void in his own heart; we speak of one who has no 
hope beyond this present life as ‘‘irreligious’’ with a thought 
more of blame than of pity. And so, in like manner, we 
speak of ‘‘an unpatriotic person ”’ as of one who is lacking in 
duty in that he is withholding from his country a sentiment 
which is its due, rather than of one in whom there is lacking 
one of the prime essentials of happiness and even of the fullest 
realization of his own loftiest ideals. For this is one of those 
qualities to which we referred above that a man cannot acquire 
by himself alone. “A man without a country” or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a man without an appreciative love 
for his country, lacks an essential element of true manhood. 
Filial love ; conjugal love ; parental love; love of home! How 
each brings out some new and latent quality in the heart and 
adds its increment to the development of the full, well-rounded 
character! And each of these contributes its choicest treasures 
to the furnishing of the heart for its supreme effort, next to 
love for God—that grandest expression of them all—the love 
for country. There is nothing in the entire catalogue of 
acquisitions to supply its place. It admits of no substitute. As 
well might you offer to the lungs a substitute for vital air, or to 
the alimentary organs a substitute for food. As well might you 
offer to a mother whose heart has once quickened with love for 
her first-born a substitute for her cooing, prattling babe, as 
seek to supply with other sentiment in the heart of man the 
love of country. He may have wealth like that of ‘‘Ormus 
and of Ind,’”’ his mind may be richly stored with knowledge, 
fame may have placed her choicest garlands upon his brow, 
honor may have laid her rarest treasures at his feet, but if his 
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heart has never responded with pride at his country’s praise, or 
his pulses quickened with resentment at a slight put upon her 
fair name, despite all that wealth and fame and honor can 
bestow without the love of country in his heart, he is ‘“‘ wretched 
and miserable and poor and blind and naked.’’ He is likea 
plant reared in the dark, into whose growth the genial sunshine 
hath not entered; he is like a boy who has never known a 
mother’s love or a father’s tender care. There is something 
lacking in his make-up, an important something, without 
which as a center and a support, many another important 
virtue dies or shrinks into feeble growth. 

But, to return to the point of view of the obligation to culti- 
vate the sentiment of patriotism, we would say that this can be 
done in many ways, one of the most fruitfal of which is in edu- 
cating ourselves and those around us in the history of the town, 
the state, the country in which we live. 

Patriotism begins at home and is based upon knowledge. Its 
fires are kindled upon the home altar. There is much to inspire 
the feeling in every locality that searching will bring to light. 
If the history of our own town or parish has never been written, 
we should either write it ourselves or get some one to write it 
who can do it better. Much good is already being done by 
societies of patriotic men and women, and by the observance of 
such days as *“‘ Arbor day ’”’ and ‘‘ May day,’’ and more can yet 
be done. We need to keep constantly before our own minds, 
and ever flashing before the public eye and ringing in the public 
ear, the fact that we have a country to be proud of, a public 
honor to maintain. This sentiment zealously cultivated will 
tend to exalt our standards and lift our people upon a higher 
plane. 

Again, it is one of the obligations of citizenship, one of its 
most important obligations in fact, and the last of which we shall 
speak, to place the suffrage of the people upon an honest and 
intelligent basis. This, too, is the work of that proper public 
sentiment which it is our duty as citizens to maintain. 

Our ideas need clearing upon this subject. We need to get 
rid of all such notions as that suffrage is a natural and inalien- 
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able right. Suffrage is the right only of electors, that is, as the 
term implies, of persons chosen for its exercise. The only gen- 
eral right in the premises is that the basis of qualification should 
be made uniform. It would be well for the country if we heard 
less about the ‘‘ right’’ and more about the duty of suffrage. 

It is not a personal, but purely a representative act, exercised 
even as now constituted by only about one fifth of the entire 
mass of citizens as representatives of them al]. This very elec- 
tion, etc., raises the franchise above a mere question of privilege 
and places it upon the more exalted plane of duty. When 
called upon to vote, the elector has before him not a mere ques- 
tion of personal preference that he can waive at his pleasure or 
exercise in accordance with a fleeting whim of fancy, but a 
question of duty to the community, which he is under a strict 
moral obligation to perform in accordance with the best lights 
before him. Every elector should feel when he casts a ballot 
that he is under oath. He should feel that he is performing a 
solemn, we might almost say a religious act. His vote should be 
a votive offering placed before the shrine of liberty, a vow or 
pledge that he has given to the state without selfishness or fear 
of man, in the vote then cast the result of the best knowledge 
and judgment upon the issues involved, that he has or can 
secure. What a profanation is it then of the ballot to intrust 
its exercise to the ignorant and the profligate! Through its ex- 
ercise the state seeks for an opinion either as to men or meas- 
ures. What a mockery to ask such opinion of those incapable 
of forming one, or whose views at best merely reflect the 
opinions of others! To confer the right of suffrage upon a man 
merely because he is twenty-one years of age is as absurd as it 
would be to give it to him because he weighs a certain number 
of pounds or measures a certain number of inches ‘in height. 
The proper restriction of the ballot to those qualified for its 
exercise, as the result of that enlightened public sentiment 
which it is our duty as citizens to create, would go very far 
toward securing the freedom and purity of elections by making 
them what they should ever be, an expression of the virtue 
and intelligence of the people. 

WILmoT H. GooDALeE. 





WOMAN'S PART IN POLITICAL SINS. 


BY FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 


N a number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS several 
months ago was an article with the above heading which 
calls for an answer. In it the writer utterly ignores the infiu- 
ence of the father in the home life both as to heredity and 
environment. As to which is the greater power, heredity or 
environment, it makes no difference in this discussion. Every 
child has a father and mother and in far too many homes the 
will of the former is supreme. How, then, is it possible that 
the mother’s influence is all-powerful? Children inherit traits 
both good and bad from father as well as mother: then why 
place all responsibility of either heredity or environment upon 
the mother instead of sharing it with both parents ? 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton says, ‘‘Men must learn to respect 
her [woman] as an equal factor in civilization and she must 
learn to respect herself as mother of the race. Womanhood is 
the great primal fact of ber existence ; marriage and maternity, 
its incidents.’’? This is true gospel. When we have noble, 
self-respecting women who are treated and considered by their 
husbands, sons, and brothers as equals then, and not till then, 
shall we have the right kind of mothers. 

The writer of the article in question says, ‘‘These would-be 
reformers constantly demand that woman be granted the ballot 
so that she may protect her home, not seeing that women who 
have failed to protect their homes without a ballot are not going 
to do so with one.’”’ Is it possible that she would hold the 
mothers of our legislators and not the legislators themselves 
responsible for the laws which forbid a married woman to own 
the clothes she wears; which will not allow a mother’s right to 
her own children ; which will sanction the ruin of a baby of 
seven years old because she ‘‘consents’’? No; place the 
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responsibility for such infamous laws where it belongs but do 
not insult any mother in the country by saying that she would 
sanction such laws were she given a voice in making them. 

Also do not hold her alone responsible for the training of her 
boys. As was said above, every child has two parents and the 
influence of the one is as likely to be a power for good or evil 
as that of the other. Not until men and women both realize 
the equality of the sexes, not until women are as free and 
independent as men can we have a race which is capable of 
bringing up children as they should be brought up. Rather, 
let us say, not until we have not only free men and women 
but those who will allow children to develop naturally can we 
have the right kind of results. Whole chapters might be 
written on the rights of children, but while in a general way 
this is germane to the subject in question, it is too large a field 
to be entered upon here. 

One of the principal reasons why women are not free is that 
they are not financially independent. They are generally sup- 
ported by some one else and are not equally able with men to 
earn their living should necessity compe) them. The much- 
abused ‘“‘ new woman”’ is beginning to see that she will always 
be virtually a slave as long as such is her condition. Is it 
possible for a slave to have the best ‘‘influence’’ in the best 
training of children? 

The writer is mistaken when she says that ‘‘ her thought [the 
new woman’s| is fixed on the superiority of women, on the in- 
feriority of men’”’ but is right in adding ‘‘and on the unjust 
laws which these inferior men have made.’”’ The ‘new woman”’ 
is working simply for equality of opportunity, equality in re- 
gard to laws, and with that will come greater respect of men for 
women and of women for themselves. 

Even granting, for the sake of argument, that upon mothers 
rests all the responsibility for training the children, that they 
alone ‘‘control the stream’’ and then ‘complain of its quality 
or lament that it is impure when to her influence is confided the 
power of cleansing it’’ ; what is to be done with the thousands 
of women who have no children? Are they to be left entirely 
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to the mercy of our male legislators who cannot possibly know 
how to legislate for women as well as women themselves could 
know? Our government is supposed to be a representative one, 
one in which every citizen is allowed to indirectly have a voice 
in making the iaws. Yet half the adult population are not 
allowed any voice whatever in making laws which they must 
obey or suffer the same penalties men would suffer. They see 
hundreds of homeless girls who sell themselves in order to keep 
themselves and those dependent on them from starvation; they 
see little children dying in swarms in the slums of our large 
cities ; they see all sorts of iniquities going on and all because 
of bad laws which they are powerless to change. 

Can children be ‘‘trained’’ as was Rousseau’s Emil away 
from all the influence of society? Is all the “‘training’’ a child 
receives given at home? No; the whole environment also has 
its influence and as long as mothers are treated as inferior 
beings the whole moral atmosphere must have a bad effect on 
children who spend many hours a day in schools where the 
teacher, if a woman, is paid half or three quarters the salary a 
man would have for doing the same work. 

Again, ‘‘It is not votes, nor laws, nor lawmakers that the na- ~ 
tions of the earth need most to-day. They need homes whose 
inmates shall be taught to reverence law. They need wise 
mothers in these average homes who shall have some knowledge 
of the work entrusted to their hands. Scan the death-rate for 
young children and you may be sure that the largest percentage 
is caused by the mother’s ignorance of sanitary law.’?’ What 
the earth needs most is ‘‘ homes whose inmates shall be taught 
from infancy to reverence’ justice, which unfortunately is not 
always synonymous with law. The earth needs one standard of 
morality instead of two, one for men and another for women. 
What good would it do a woman to have any amount of knowl- 
edge of sanitary law if she is compelled to live with her hus- 
band and several children in one room, small, dark, and damp, 
and not only that but to be obliged to go out to work in order 
that these children may have bread, leaving them, from neces- 
sity, to care for themselves? She knows very well that such 
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surroundings mean, probably, moral or physical death to her 
little ones, yet she is powerless to help it. Would the writer 
hold these mothers responsible in such cases ? 

The doctrine most dangerous to growth in society is the let- 
well enough-alone doctrine which preaches ‘‘ peace, peace when 
there is no peace.’’ Stagnation is the one thing to be guarded 
against. The ‘“‘new woman’? is trying to “‘ help her less favored 
sisters in the grave duties which are inherently theirs,’”’ and one 
of these duties is to give them more freedom to grow into well- 
rounded women. 

Women are perhaps no better than men and would probably 
be ‘‘bought,’”’? Mr. Howells to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But as long as social conditions are what they are we must not 
hope to do away with bribery. There are other kinds of buying 
and selling besides those with money. While women are so 
helpless, so dependent upon others for support they will marry 
fora home. Is this not the worst kind of bribery? But once 
make women independent, make them able to support them- 
selves and all kinds of bribery will cease. 

The “leader of this movement,’’? who said ‘‘ Women must 
rally for the time to whatever party will give this important 
measure justice’? was right if it seemed to her that the 
enfranchisement of women was the first great measure to be 
gained. Isa desire for justice a ‘‘hobby’’? Would the writer 
not be going against her conscience if she did not work for 
what seemed to her the most needed reform? Entirely aside 
from the rights of the case, these ‘‘new women’? truly believe 
that the crying evil of the day is the virtual slavery of women 
in general ; they must therefore, if they would be true to them- 
selves, work to change this, and it can come only through the 
ballot. Then why call it ‘“‘bribery’’ when they use the only 
means to gain their end ? 

Tosome of us the woman question is but a part of that greater 
one, how to secure freedom for all, both men and women; not 
only political but industrial freedom. While men and women toil 
as many do to-day, for barely enough to live, while the average 
wages for men is less than five hundred dollars a year and that 
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for women much less, and there are always even in ‘‘good 
times’’ a million men in our country unable to find employ- 
ment, we must not expect purity in politics or ideal mothers 
any more than ideal fathers. The first step to be taken is to 
make it possible for every one, man or woman, to earn a good 
living, simply by removing all restrictions to labor and re- 
storing to all their God given right to the use of the earth. 
When this is done women will not marry for a home and we 
shall have not only mothers who are first free, self respecting 
women but fathers who are first free, self-respecting men. 
The one is just as necessary as the other for the future regenera- 
tion of society. 


FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or ‘Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE Nores CONCERNING MEMBERS.— 
OF CIVICS. The councilors and friends of the A. 
I. C., and hosts of good citizens 
everywhere, have shared in the sorrow occasioned by the recent 
death of two of the Institute’s most interested trustees, Dr. George 
Brown Goode and Dr. J. M. Toner, both of Washington. Men of 
high abilities and exemplars in all that constitutes the noblest citizen- 
ship, their loss will be keenly felt by all of their co-laborers. Dr. 
Goode was born in New England, Ind., on February 13, 1851; was 
graduated at Wesleyan University in 1870, and in 1871 was placed in 
charge of the college museum. He came to Washington in 1873, as 
one of the staff of the Smithsonian Institution. His abilities were so 
much appreciated that he was appointed United States Commissioner 
to the International Fishery Exhibition held in Berlin in 1880, and in 
London in 1883. 

He was also a member of the government executive board for the 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, and Louisville Expositions in 1884. The 
State Department had his services in 1877 as statistical expert in con- 
nection with the Halifax Fisheries Commission. He represented the 
Smithsonian Institution at the Columbian Exposition, and was a 
‘member of the board of awards at the Cotton States International 
Exposition at Atlanta last year. He was prominent in the member- 
ship of the 8. A. R., and had been for several years a trustee of the 
A. I. C. He died of pneumonia September 6. 

Dr. Toner was for many years one of the most prominent and highly 
esteemed residents of Washington. Those admitted to his intimate 
acquaintance cherished for him an ardent affection, such was the 
generous, kindly, and winning character of the man. His name will 
be remembered in connection with his munificent gift to the nation of 
his collection of Washington papers, correspondence, and other 
literary remains of the Father of his Country. This accumulation of 
an ardent and tireless collector now reposes in an inaccessible recess of 
the Congressional Library ; but when that institution is removed to 
its spacious and ornate quarters opposite the Capitol, the Toner contri- 
bution will be adequately displuyed. Harper’s Weekly suggests that 
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the mass of Washington relics which the visitor encounters everywhere 
be gathered into an intelligible group in the new Library Building, 
although to this latter proposition there is the natural objection to 
diverting the purpose of this structure to that of a museum. The 
State Department has a large collection of Washington’s personal and 
official papers; the War Department treasures some of his army re- 
turns; the National Museum exhibits its many articles used by 
Washington, including family plate and ware ; Mount Vernon harbors 
much material, more or less legitimately connected with the Wash- 
ington homestead, while all over the country are relics credited to 
Washington’s ownership or use. Perhaps Mount Vernon would be as 
good a place as any for the exhibit of personal belongings, ‘‘ but,’’ says 
the Weekly, ‘‘ the new Library would better contain all the documents 
of the first president, and Dr. Toner’s gift is a suitable nucleus of such 
a general collection.’’ 

The carrying out of such a suggestion as the above, in connection 
with his name, would be a fitting tribute to Dr. Toner as a noble 
citizen. 


CENTENARY OF WASHINGTON’S IN Sr. Paut, MINN., the chair- 
FAREWELL. man of the Institute’s local com- 
mittee, Edwin 8. Chittenden, se- 
cured the codperation of the local society of the 8. A. R., and pro- 
visions were made for an admirable address before the twelve hun- 
dred pupils of the high school by Hon. 8. J. R. McMillan, and for 
the distribution of copies of a published address relating to the life 
and character of Washington, by Dr. Egbert. In addition to this, _ 
arrangements were made for a meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, held at the Dayton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., delivered an eloquent 
address. The addresses above referred to were published in full in the 
Pioneer Press. 


In SaAGInaw, MicH., Hon. W. L. Webber, the Institute’s local 
chairman, presented its proposals to the board of trade, which imme- 
diately appointed a committee of its members to arrange for a proper 
observance of the Centenary. The committee included Mr. Webber, 
chairman, Col. A. T. Bliss, Hon. W. B. Baum, Hon. Benton Han- 
chett, L. C. Slade, president, E. M. Hopkins, secretary, of the board 
of trade. 

The committee ordered from the Institute one thousand copies of its 
Centenary edition of the Farewell Address, which were distributed in 
the high schools September 18. On the same day suitable addresses 
were delivered before the pupils in all the schools. On Sunday even- 
ing, September 20, public exercises were held before a crowded 
audience in the Academy of Music, concerning which we quote from 
the Saginaw Globe as follows : . 

“Tt was a patriotic audience that thus honored the memory of the 
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great American statesman, and the exercises by their very nature were 
such as to give to many new thoughts in the line of the country’s his- 
tory over one hundred years ago, to throw new light on the different 
phases of the situation at that time, and convey an idea of the majestic 
greatness and the wisdom of Washington, as set forth in his address. 

‘The exercises were opened with song, followed by the invocation 
by Rev. G. W. Jennings. President L. C. Slade, of the board of trade, 
introduced Hon. William L. Webber, who read a paper on ‘The Con- 
ditions Existing at the Time of Washington’s Address.’ In opening 
his remarks Mr. Webber spoke of the American Institute of Civics, to 
whose efforts is due in a great degree the observance of this and many 
other events of a patriotic nature, outlining its objects from an educa- 
tive standpoint, and mentioning a number of America’s great men who 
were identified with it. He then briefly recalled the events of the 
opening of the Revolutionary War and pointed to the main features of 
the address, of which up to this time so little has been popularly 
known. 

‘“‘ After the singing of ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ Secretary E. M. 
Hopkins, of the board of trade, spoke on the subject, ‘This Govern- 
ment of Ours.’ He mentioned true, sincere, unstinted, and united 
patriotism as the stronghold with which to fortify it and foster its 
principles. 

‘Rev. J. R. Tewell, pastor of the Warren Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, pointed out some ‘ Essentials to Good Citizenship.’ Of the 
three essentials the first is patriotism, loyalty, and the sacrifice of 
private for general interests. ‘My Country, Right or Wrong,’ he up- 
held as the motto of all mottoes, not that he wished to foster any 
“wrongs on the part of our country, but that if she was wrong, it is 
every American’s duty to help her up and if she is right it is his duty 
to help heron. He placed as a second essential to good citizenship an 
enlightened mind, and as a third, good character. 

‘¢* National Unity’ was the subject of a paper by Professor E. C. 
Thompson. 

‘‘Rev. George Washington Jennings spoke upon ‘ Religion and 
Morals as Essentials to Good Government.’ ”’ 


In St. JosePH, Mo., Capt. Lucien E. Carter, chairman of the In- 
stitute’s local committee, secured the appointment of a citizens’ com- 
mittee consisting of J.C. Wyatt, president, E. L. Marney, Joshua 
Motter, Thomas W. Evans, James H. McCord, John I. McDonald, 
Edward C. Smith, Lucien E. Carter, executive committee, which 
arranged for a meeting on the evening of September 17, in the Tootle 
Theater, which was crowded. The Daily Gazette and the Daily 
Herald each devoted an entire page to reports of the exceptionally in- 
teresting exercises, which were interspersed with singing, and ended 
with specially prepared stereopticon views illustrating the career of 
Washington. Among the speakers were Rev. John H. Hopkins, Dr. 
W. J. Bell on ‘‘ The Hopes of Washington ’’; C. A. Mossman on “ The 
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National Union” ; H. M. Tootle on ‘‘ The Patriot ’’ ; Lucien E. Carter 
on ‘The Partisan Evil” ; Rev. H. M. Goode on ‘ Religion and Moral- 
ity’ ; Prof, C. E. Miller on “‘ The Diffusion of Knowledge ’”’ ; and C. B. 
Edgar on ‘“‘The Public Credit.’”’ The theater was elaborately and 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. Mr. C. J. Wyatt was the effi- 
cient chairman of the meeting. Seldom has a public meeting been 
held in St. Louis which aroused greater popular interest, or was calcu- 
lated to result more beneficially. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, under arrangements made by Superintendent of 
Public Schools Dr. Edward Brooks, of the Institute’s Board of Officers, 
exercises, suitable to the occasion, were held in all of the public schools 
on Friday, September 18. 

The exercises consisted of readings from the address, the explanation 
of the circumstances under which it was made, with such incidents in 
the career of Washington, or facts in respect to his services to his 
country, as were considered of interest to the pupils. In the lower 
grades simple events in the life of Washington, ‘‘the Father of his 
Country,’’ were made interesting to the children. The exercises in all 
grades were accompanied by the singing of patriotic songs. The day 
was designated as ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell Day.” 

The Philadelphia Times assisted in giving success to the exercises by 
publishing in advance a “‘ broadside ’’ devoted to historical matter and 
incidents relating to the address and the times in which it was written, 
giving also an excellent large-size portrait of Washington, with a 
picture of the candlestick used in Washington’s library when it was 
written. We quote from the Times as follows: 

‘*The address has often been printed with the date of 17 September, 
1796, and special interest has been expressed in the coincidence of the 
date of the address with the date of the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. One authority claims, however, that, as a matter 
of fact, the address bears date 19 September, 1796, as may be seen in the 
autograph original now in the Lenox Library, New York. James 
Lenox, it is said, purchased the original from the family of the printer, 
Claypoole, by whom it was published in the American Daily Advertiser, 
in Philadelphia, and to whom the manuscript, wholly in Washington’s 
handwriting, with all its interlineations, corrections, and erasures, was 
given by Washington himself. 

“The boys and girls of the public schools will be interested in know- 
ing how Washington looked about the time he wrote his farewell 
address. A historian tells us that ‘Washington had the habit of mak- 
ing speeches on the opening of Congress, instead of sending messages, 
as presidents do now. He had the Virginia love of fine horses and 
equipages. He drove to Congress in a cream-colored coach, which was 
decorated with cupids holding festoons of flowers, and was drawn by 
six bay horses. He was preceded by two gentlemen bearing wands, 
who kept back the crowd when the president alighted. A little boy 
who was in the crowd on such an occasion afterward told how Wash- 
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ington was dressed. His powdered hair had been gathered into a black 
silk bag ornamented with a large rosette of black ribbons, and he wore 
a black velvet suit, diamond knee buckles, square silver shoe-buckles, 
black silk stockings, japanned shoes, a ruffled shirt, a cocked hat, and 
his dress sword. The boy glided into the hall of Congress almost under 
the skirts of Washington’s coat, but he would as soon have thought of 
touching an electric battery as touching the great man. He climbed 
upon one of the two cast-iron stoves which stood near the door. Once 
there, his eyes were fastened upon the Spanish ambassador, who wore 
a splendid diplomatic dress, decorated with orders, and carried under 
his arm an immense hat edged with white ostrich feathers.’ 

**On the 4th of March following, Washington was present at the in- 
auguration of his successor, John Adams. An eye witness said that 
Washington, dressed in black velvet, with a military hat and black 
cockade, was the central figure in the scene. He was prevailed upon 
to make an address, and while he was speaking Adams covered his face 
with both his hands and the tears were seen to wet his coat sleeves. 
The audience wept and tears ran down Washington’s face as he sat 
down. When the retiring president went out there was such a rush to 
see him that dignified men are said to have escaped from the crowd 
only by sliding down the pillars of the hall.” 


Reports of intending exercises also come from Vineland, N. J., 
through Rev. Adolph Roeder, from Glen Cove, N. Y., through Rev. R. 
Mac Questen. The Institute is advised that its local members provided 
for observances in many other places, the particulars of which have 
not been furnished. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP Missouri: St. Louis.—The Civic Federation has 
ACTIVITIES. published its articles of incorporation and an out- 
line of its plans in pamphlet form, and they afford 

an excellent model for similar associations of citizens in other places. 


Charles Cobaum is president, L. S. Richardson secretary, and W. 
Palmer Clarkson treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS : Brookline.—Mr. John J. Cantwell has recently de- 
livered excellent public addresses upon ‘‘Citizenship,’? which have 
been highly commended because of his impartial and able presentation 
of the fundamental truths which underlie right civic action. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco.—The Civic Federation is taking an 
unusually active part in the pending municipal elections, and looks con- 
fidently to results which fully reward the unselfish labors of its mem- 
bers. C. B. Perkins is the present secretary, and its special committee 
on present city affairs consists, besides Mr. Perkins, of D. Gilbert Dex- 
ter, George T. Gaden, Richard Lambert, W. F. Harris, and R. L. Rig- 
don. 
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INDIANA: Bloomington.—The temperance people and members of 
the Good Citizens’ League have decided to renew the fight against the 
granting of retail licenses to the saloon men who are now applying to 
the county board. The law directs that to defeat an applicant there 
must be a remonstrance signed by a majority of the legal voters of the 
ward in which the applicant desires to sell liquor, and filed with the 
auditor of the county three days prior to the meeting of the board of 
commissioners. 


New JERSEY : Hanover.—A mass-meeting was held September 7 to 
perfect the organization of a Good Citizenship League. There were 
patriotic songs,’‘and the Whippany brass band assisted. Addresses 
were made by A. W. Cutler, the Rev. S. Z. Batten, and State Senator 
John V. Vreeland of Morristown, and Arthur W. Milbury, secretary of 
the Industrial Christian Alliance of New York. The Whiponong Hall 
Association has already become a power for good in Hanover township, 
notably in the movement for good roads. It has provided a spacious 
and most attractive hall for public gatherings of all kinds, together with 
a fine circulating library and well-equipped reading and games rooms. 
It is intended, also, to organize something in the nature of a Sunday 
Institute of Civics, with afternoon meetings to be devoted to the gospel 
of good citizenship. The hall is a social, political, and educational 
center. J. H. Polhemus is president of the association, R. B. McEwen 


vice-president, W. W. Cook treasurer, and Henry C. Raynolds secre- 
tary. 


ALABAMA: Mobile.—John D. Yerby, superintendent of schools, in 
his annual report emphasizes the necessity and the benefits of school 
instruction in civics in the following words: ‘‘ The great benefits to 
follow instruction in school are not those derived entirely from 
learning lessons in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and the 
other branches in the course of study, but in moral training, in the 
recognition of the rights of others, in forming habits of right conduct, 
in gaining higher standards of right action. One of the greatest lessons 
that teachers are trying to impress is that all labor is honorable, and 
that fidelity to trust and a proper regard for the rights and feelings of 
others are necessary to good citizenship.” 


NEw YorK: Brooklyn.—A new Patriotic Juvenile Society, in 
affiliation with the American Institute of Civics, has been organized. 
by Principal William S. Mills, A. I. C., among the children of School 
75, under the name of the ‘ League of the Red, White, and Blue.” 
“The design and purpose of the League,’’ said Professor Mills, as 
reported in the New York Times, “is to impart a knowledge of true 
citizenship.’’ Any student is eligible to membership who stands well 
in his studies and has written from memory in the presence of a 
teacher the following poems: ‘“ America,’ ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” ‘‘The Flower of Liberty,’ ‘The Red, White, and Blue,” 
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‘*Hail Columbia,” and ‘The American Flag.’? The pledge of the 
League is: ‘‘I pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for 
which it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

The Times refers to one of the League’s meetings as follows: ‘‘ ‘Three 
cheers for the Red, White, and Blue!’ How the room rang with the 
children’s voices! Celt, Saxon, and Swede; Italian, German, and 
Polish ; big and little girls and boys—their eyes sparkling with eager 
interest and their youthful voices ringing out with a thrilling note of 
enthusiasm. 

“The principal of the school is president of the League and regent 
of Washington Chapter, which is the title of this first chapter. The 
teachers who have helped candidates to qualify for adinission to 
the League have been made vice-regents. They are Miss M. H. Mc- 
Cabe, Miss H. A. Sullivan, Miss A. E. Hart, Miss L. M. Gaskill, Miss 
A. M. Walsh, Miss.Elise Winters, Miss L. E. P. Atkinson, and Miss 
C. J. Coles.”’ 

One hundred and twenty-seven pupils were awarded diplomas in the 
last school year. 

Mr. Mills, says the Zimes, is one of Brooklyn’s most progressive 
educators and an enthusiast in his work. The establishment of the 
League at his own expense and at personal sacrifice of time and effort 
is only one of several movements he has instituted for the benefit of 
the pupils under his care. 


VERMONT : Rutland.—The Times has a department devoted to com- 
munications relating to affairs of public interest, to which Charles P. 
Harris, A. I. C., contributes valuable letters. He seeks, among other 
things, to interest his fellow-citizens in the provision of useful reading 
matter for the benefit of those to whom it is now for any reason in- 
accessible. He rightly believes that this will be an efficient means of 
promoting better citizenship. The success of his efforts has been ex- 
ceedingly encouraging, and suggests an opportunity for useful work 
within the reach of the patriotic and unselfish in other towns and 
villages throughout the country. 


RHODE ISLAND: Providence.—A dinner given by the Municipal 
League, attended by 175 members, was held October 10. The principal 
address of the evening, described by the Providence Journal as “‘a 
‘splendid speech,’’ was given by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Phila- 
delphia, of the A. I. C. Corps of Lecturers and secretary of the 
National Municipal League. Hon. Thomas W. Bickwell, A. I. C., is 
secretary of the league. 


PENNSYLVANIA : Philadelphia.—The Civic Club has started a move- 
ment looking toward the improvement of the lower grade tenements 
of the City of Brotherly Love. The club has formed a benevolent 
society known as the Octavia Hill Association, named after Miss 
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Octavia Hill, of London, who did so much good work in her own city. 
Its plan is to purchase the worst property in the city, and either 
rebuild or reconstruct so as to comply with all the requirements of 
modern sanitary science. 


AN HONEST AND DISGUSTED LEGISLATOR.—Hon. Lewis Kaiser, of 
Bushnell, Ill., who represented the Nauvoo district in the legislature 
two terms, told the editor of the Lewistown Democrat the other day: 
‘“*T do not like the legislature. I do not drink whiskey, can’t play 
draw poker, can’t tell a story, and am not in it a little bit with the 
boys. Then the legislature meets at ten and adjourns at eleven ; meets 
at two and quits at four. We leave Springfield Thursday and get back 
Tuesday. An honest member feels like a deadbeat and hates to face 
honest men who know he is drawing five dollars a day and doing 
almost nothing to earn it. If any one wants to know how rotten 
Illinois politics is he ought to go to Springfield and stay three days or 
a week, and he will be disgusted to the end of time. If the people knew 
what the conduct of the average legislator is they would surely be up in 
arms about it.’”’ Mr. Kaiser closed the subject by saying, ‘‘I don’t 
want any such job again.”’ 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE.—The committees of the 
National Municipal League have just been announced. The list, 
which includes the names of prominent men in nearly every city of 
the United States, is as follows : 

Executive Committee—Charles J. Bonaparte, chairman, Baltimore ; 
Matthew Hale, Albany; William G. Low, New York; Joseph A. 
Miller, Providence ; Dudley Tibbitts, Troy ; George W. Ochs, Chatta- 
nooga ; A. L. Crocker, Minneapolis; E. J. Baldin, Cleveland ; Herbert 
Welsh, Philadelphia; Dr. 8. M. Newman, Washington; Frank N. 
Hartwell, Louisville ; James C. Carter,-New York ; Charles Richard- 
son, Philadelphia ; Samuel B. Capen, Boston; Thomas N. Strang, 
Portland, Ore.; Dr. H. Dickson Burns, New Orleans ; Dr. Edmund J. 
James, Chicago; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; George 
Barnham, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Publication Committee—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, chairman, Phila- 
delphia ; George G. Moyer, Philadelphia; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plains, Boston ; C. A. Haviland, Brooklyn ; James Neilson, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; J. Alpheus Van Sandt, Camden; Henry P. 
Goddard, Baltimore; Edwin Z. Smith, Pittsburg; Franklin Mac 
Veagh, Chicago; Charles Richardson, Philadelphia ; Herbert Welsh, 
Philadelphia. 

Finance Committee—George Burnham, Jr., chairman, Philadelphia ; 
William G. Low, New York; J. W. A. Cluett, Troy; A. L. Crocker, 
Minneapolis; Gustav H. Schwab, New York; John A. Butler, Mil- 
waukee ; Joseph A. Miller, Providence ; Joseph T. Alling, Rochester ; 
Henry W. Williams, Baltimore; W. Harris Roome, New York; 
Grange Sard, Albany ; Dudley Tibbitts, Troy. 
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Committee on Law—Lewis D. Brandis, chairman, Boston ; Horace 
E. Deming, New York; Matthew Hale, Albany ; Joshua Stark, Mil- 
waukee; George W. Guthrie, Pittsburg; Moorfield Story, Boston ; 
James Barr Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Committee on Grievances and Abuses—Walter B. Spencer, chairman, 
New Orleans; Charles Morris Howard, Baltimore; E. E. Rumsey, 
Pittsburg ; F. W. Schultz, Baltimore ; Merritt Starr, Chicago; Frank 
M. Loomis, Buffalo; Arthur Dasher, Macon, Ga.; Gregory J. Powell, 
Omaha ; Montgomery G. Curtis, Troy. 


CIvIL SERVICE REFORMERS.—The National Civil Service Reform 
League will hold its annual meeting in this city December 10 and 11. 
The presence of the National League in this city will no doubt toa 
certain extent awaken popular interest in civil service reform and 
incidentally favorably affect the effort to establish the merit system in 
Pennsylvania, to which end a bill will be urged at Harrisburg during 
the coming winter.—Philadelphia Times. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.—It is announced that, commencing with 
January 1, 1897, the city of Glasgow, Scotland, will cease to levy taxes 
of any kind whatsoever upon its residents. The city authorities have 
ascertained that from that date the entire expenses of the city for the 
future can be borne by the incomes which will be received from the 
public works owned by the city. Among the latter are water works, 
gas and electric light plants, street railroads, sewage farms, »nc other 
institutions of lesser magnitude, all of which are paying large profits 
annually to the city treasury. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD has issued a circular 

announcing the twenty-third annual convention 
of tre National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to be held in 
St. Louis, November 13-18. The circular announces an unusually in- 
teresting program, and closes with the words : 

‘The enemy are certainly more than we, the horses and chariots are 
not a few, the hosts of evil seem mightier than ever before; and yet 
we, although a little army, are not afraid, since the Lord God who 
called us into being is with us to-day leading on to greater and still 
greater victories. In his name and in his strength may we come up to 
our twenty-third annual convention, and may that glory, which con- 
sists alone in the highest good of his creatures, be ascribed to our God 
forever, because we shall have met ‘in his name.’ ”’ 


CiviL SocraLisM.—The advance of the socialistic principle, says the 
Montreal Gazette, in public administration is as marked almost as it is 
silent. Not very long ago the carriage and distribution of letters was 
almost the only service the state did for the people. In England the 
telegraph has been added to the post-office, and a decided step taken 
toward bringing the educational machinery of the country under com- 
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plete governmental control. It is under such control practically 
throughout America. It is in municipalities, however, that the greatest 
advances have been made, and in some British cities, the water and 
gas, baths and libraries, and hospitals are all under municipal direction, 
and are all embodiments of the socialistic idea, which, briefly put, calls 
on the public to do for the individual what it can do better for him 
than the average individual can do for himself. The recent heated 
spell in New York led to some novel applications of the principle. The 
suffering of the people in the poorer districts was most severe ; sickness 
increased and the death rate went up. The city authorities felt called 
upon to act. The parks were opened for the people to sleep in at night ; 
the streets were flushed with water to cool the atmosphere ; free ice was 
distributed by the ton where it was deemed necessary for the comfort 
of the sufferers ; medical men were on duty at the city’s expense to at- 
tend to sudden emergencies. All of which will be generally com- 
mended as proper ; but all of which is an invasion of the realm of in- 
dividualism and an advance of the theories of the socialist, who is a 
very different character, it is to be remembered, from the anarchist. 
What was done at the time of the last heated spell, with additions, will 
be expected when next the city suffers from a like visitation, and what 
last month attracted attention by its novelty will henceforth be the 
rule. So it will be seen that the collectivist has time working for him, 
and, in cases such as New York’s, for humanity also, The English 
statesman who declared that we are all socialists was speaking by the 
record. 


RECLAMATION OF CRIMINALS.—Commenting on a recent article in 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICs, the 7roy Press says : 

‘The subject of reclaiming the criminal population of the country 
has become one of the most serious and important problems of the day 
in the sociological world. At the recent session of the National Prison 
Congress in Milwaukee one of the leading criminologists of this 
country, Dr. Frederick Wines, made 9 strong argument in opposition to 
the theory that the punishment of prisoners must be severe to be 
effective. He argued from the viewpoint of a humanitarian as well as 
disciplinarian, maintaining that a man sentenced to prison for offend- 
ing against the law cannot be saved by force, but that he can be ruled 
by love. Right in line with the suggestions of Dr. Wines comes the 
new work of the great evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, who proposes to 
devote a part of his energies in the future to the reclamation of crimi- 
nals. While the suggestions made by Dr. Wines refer particularly to 
the criminal who is still in custody, and the efforts of Dr. Moody will 
be confined to those who have been discharged from prisons, the prin- 
ciples that actuate them are thesame. The field for religious and phil- 
anthropic effort is a large and fruitful one, of that there is no doubt. 

‘While the reforms proposed by this writer may be brought about 
by state legislation, it will require a radical change in public sentiment. 
in reference to the attitude which society takes toward discharged 
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criminals who give evidence of a desire to reform, before any remedy 
of the conditions referred to is to be expected. So long as all discharged 
prisoners are shunned and ostracised by people who call themselves 
Christians, those who are now offering their services for the reclama- 
tion of criminals will find that they have a most serious, probably 
fatal, drawback with which to contend.”’ 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON WASHINGTON.—At the popular meeting 
held in Chickering Hall, New York, September 19, under the auspices 
of the New York members of the the American Institute of Civics, in 
celebration of the centenary of the issue of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, the following letter from the British colonial secretary, then 
in this country, was read : 


THE FARM, DANVERS CENTER, MASS., 
September 14, 1896. } 
H. R. Waite, President American Institute of Civies: 

DEAR SitrR—I have received with the greatest pleasure your cordial 
invitation to be present at the centenary observance of the issue of 
Washington’s memorable address to the American people. I very 
much regret that my engagements make it impossible for me to be 
present in person on so interesting an occasion. The admiration felt 
for General Washington in the mother country can hardly be exceeded 
in his native land, and, although we are unable to claim him as an 
Englishman, we are proud to believe that he represents all that is best 
and noblest in the Anglo-Saxon race, to which you and we alike 
belong. 


Economics 0F GoopD GOVERNMENT.—"'Good government in the 
municipal aspect,’”’ says the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘has more than a 
moral side as reflecting the honesty and capacity of those who govern 
—it has an economic side as well, which seeks the general good by the 
minimization of waste and the profitable utilization of material ordi- 
narily classed as refuse. How large a field awaits attention ih this 
direction in the United States may be gathered from certain move- 
ments now in progress in various parts of England. At Shoreditch and 
other places, for example, works are now being constructed to combine 
the burning of dust and street refuse with the generation of electricity 
and the heating of water for public baths. 

“Again, we are told that in Plymouth a scheme is now being con- 
sidered for attaching to a dust destructor not only a center for the gen- 
eration of electricity, but a station for the application of the current to 
the tramway service. These enterprises are, of course, experimental ; 
they may not prove feasible either commercially or otherwise. Never- 
theless, every such movement, whatever the measure of success attend- 
ing it, is a reminder that there remains to be developed along with the 
other sciences that hold a relation especially to the municipality the 
economics of good government; and such a science will surely find 
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awaiting it as broadly inviting a field in this country as in any other 
country upon earth.”’ 

The editors of this magazine may be permitted to suggest that there 
is already being ‘‘ developed along with the other sciences’’ one which 
includes ‘‘ the economics of good government,” to wit: the ‘‘ science of 
civies.”’ 


WoOMEN’s CLUBS.—Among women’s clubs whose course of studies 
for the coming year includes civics, are The Outlook Club, of Maquoketa, 
Ia., Columbian Club, Groton, N. Y., Social Science Club, Champaign, 
Ill., Fortnightly Club, Urbana, Ill., Friends in Council, Quincey, III, 
Women’s Club, Freeport, I}H., Civitas, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATIONS.—About a year ago, it will be remem- 
bered, Judge Scott made a rule in his court that applicants for naturali- 
zation must be able not only to understand the English language with 
some degree of proficiency, but that they also must show that they 
had read the Constitution of the United States with a fair understand- 
ing of its terms. About the same time Judge Pryor laid down 
substantially the same rules for his court. Both decisions called down 
an avalanche of abuse from newspapers and politicians of a certain 
well-known class, but the decisions in both cases stand, nevertheless. 

In considering whether this condemnation and contumely are war- 
ranted it is well to read the statute first : 

‘Tt shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the court admitting 
such alien, that he has resided within the United States five years at 
least, and within the state or territory where such court is at the 
time held, one year at least ; that during that time he has behaved as a 
man of good moral character ; attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same.’’ 

Furthermore, at the time of his admission to citizenship the appli- 
cant must declare on oath that ‘‘ he absolutely and entirely renounces 
and abjures all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of which he was before a citizen or subject.”’ 
This is the highest law on the subject. In discussing the decisions 
referred to, Mr. True (in the May issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
OF CIVICS) argues : 

‘We have stated in the provisions of the statute that we want no 
citizens who are not of good moral character, who are not attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and who are 
not well disposed to the good order and happiness of the people. 
The question is, How are the courts to be satisfied that the applicants 
have the qualifications for citizenship prescribed by statute? A man 
presents himself before the court and asks to be invested with citizen- 
ship. Hecannot read or speak the language in which the laws are 
printed and administered, in which business is done—the language 
which nearly all the citizens of the nation speak. By his application 
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for naturalization he announces that he has lived in the United States 
during the five years last passed, and thereby confesses that he has not 
been attached to the principles of the Constitution sufficiently to be 
induced to read it, and that he is not sufficiently well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the United States or of its people to take 
the trouble to learn the language of those whom he desires to claim as 
fellow-citizens. 

‘* Are the two judges named above quixotic when they decide that 
an applicant for conferred citizenship, who cannot speak the language 
of the country, who has not read the Constitution of the United 
States, fails to furnish satisfactory proof of an attachment to the Con- 
stitution and of a satisfactory disposition of the good order and hap- 
piness of the nation ?”’ 

This, says the Troy Press, seems to be a common sense interpretation 
of the statute. It says that an applicant must show that he is 
‘attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States.” 
How can he be attached to these principles if he has never read the 
Constitution ‘‘ with a fair understanding of its terms’’? In their 
interpretation of the law these two judges have followed instructions 
that are so plain they cannot be misinterpreted by any person who is 
able to comprehend ordinary English. We do not see how any judge 
can properly rule differently. 


DECLINE OF STATESMANSHIP.—The world is growing wiser every 


day, and the wonderful achievements of science which mark the last 
quarter of the present century would have been beyond the grasp of 
the human mind of one hundred years ago. Through the agency of 
steam and electricity space and distance count for nothing, and the 
entire world is in daily communication. News of a battle in the 
Orient or an earthquake in South America is flashed around the globe 
in a few minutes, and full details are in the daily newspapers all over 
the face of the earth within a few hours after the occurrence, whatever 
it may have been. 

But with the march of progress in the development of art and 
science the human intellect does not seem to have kept pace in other 
respects. During the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
congressmen journeyed to Washington in their own private convey- 
ances, occupying perhaps weeks or months on the road, the halls of 
the national legislature resounded with an eloquence and patriotism 
whose very echoes seem to have died away for good and all. Where 
are the Randolphs, Clays, Websters, and Calhouns of the present day ? 
When will their peers raise vaice in championship of the rights of the 
people? The American Congress is now composed of over four hun- 
dred senators and representatives—men elected to fill the highest civil 
offices within the gift of seventy millions of people; men chosen to 
make laws for the greatest nation the world has ever known. 

Yet for nearly six months these four hundred and odd men have 
remained at the capital city, and beyond drawing their salaries with 
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punctilious and unfailing regularity, they have done little for their 
country and people. The old-time honor and dignity of the statesman 
seem to have given place to a greed for wealth and power, obtained at 
no matter what cost, and propositions which sixty years ago would 
have been replied to by a challenge to mortal combat may now be 
made with impunity to many of these lawmakers, who prostitute their 
office to personal gain. 

The days of high and pure statesmanship seem to have passed from 
us. Patriotism is now a purchasable commodity, while the once sacred 
halls of the national congress have become the arena for the exercise of 
political trickery, and are resonant with personal vituperation and 
abuse.— Florida Times-Union. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF SrRrIKEs.—Seven or eight years ago the 
federal bureau of labor statistics published a record of strikes which had 
taken place in the United States in the years 1881-6 inclusive. That 
record showed a great increase in such industrial disturbances, culmi- 
nating in the year 1886 with the strike riots at Chicago which resulted 
in the Haymarket massacre. The commissioner of labor has just issued 
a supplementary report, bringing the record down to 1894. The figures 
are of interest, and we accordingly present the more important totals 
from the whole series of years : 

Establish- No.thrown Per cent 

ments. out of work. which failed. 
2,928 129,521 31.63 
2,105 154,671 38.24 
2,759 149,763 25.74 
2,367 i 44.61 
2,284 87.70 
10,053 46.58 
6,589 y 47.17 
42.30 
84.60 
87.34 
53.83 
51.99 
88.79 


1894 (6 months) . 60.51 

It will be observed that after 1886 strikes, taking the number of estab- 
lishments involved, decreased in prevalence until 1890, when there was 
a sudden increase to almost the extent of 1886 over 1885, and another 
decline followed by the widespread disturbances of 1894 which culmi- 
nated, as in 1886, in the Chicago railway riots. The two years of 1886 
and 1894 stand out above all the others, both in the number of establish- 
ments involved and the number of workmen thrown out of employ- 
ment; but the causes were different. The former year witnessed a 
revival of business activity from the depression of 1884 and the strikes 
were generally for increase in wages. In 1894, however, we had very 
hard times and strikes against wage reductions. 

But the most instructive and significant figures of the table are 
those exhibiting the proportion of establishments involved in which 
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the strikes failed altogether. There is a gain on the whole in the per- 
centage of failures which is too marked to escape notice. During the 
earlier part of the period represented about two thirds of the strikes 
as respects establishments involved wholly or partially. succeeded. 
But more recently the proportion has declined, until in the last four 
years the failures have exceeded on the average the whole and partial 
successes. As a weapon against capital, therefore, the strike is losing 
its force. Labor has been unable to keep pace with capital in forming 
powerful combinations. United labor, it is demonstrated, cannot 
equal in power united capital, and labor seems to be realizing the fact. 
Evidences are not wanting that labor is beginning to lay more stress 
upon political action than upon mere unionism.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


PRAISE FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIivics.—It is a matter of 
pleasure and encouragement to the publishers and editors of this maga- 
zine to find in the editorial columns of the daily press words like the 
following, taken from the Wichita, Kansas, Daily Eagle : 

‘“* Among the many periodicals with which the country is flooded, 
none stand higher, for solid sterling worth than THE AMERICAN MaG- 
AZINE OF Civics. Asa teacher in politics and economics, it is invalu- 
able to the rising generation, from its being confined exclusively to 
subjects affecting the public welfare. The contributions to the May 
number are unusually inviting to perusal. ‘The True Citizen,’ by 
Egbert L. Briggs, cannot fail to arouse a train of serious reflections in 
the mind of any one who reads the article, and ‘ Finance and its Influ- 
ence Upon Industrial Progress’—in continuation—from Arthur Kit- 
son, deserves to be read for analytical exhaustiveness, and honesty of 
argument. ‘Are We a Nation of Rascals?’ a rejoinder, by Hon. 
Joseph Aker, although somewhat startling may enlighten some minds 
who are just now groping in thick and confusing darkness, and pray- 
ing fervently for a golden sunrise. Among other articles worthy of 
mention is ‘The Ethics of the Single Tax’ (George Bernard), which 
throws additional light on the theory which still claims a certain share 
of public attention.”’ 
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